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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE session, like the summer, seems to be 
cming to a dismal and unhappy end. The 

Government have, it is true, acted sensibly 
and well in avoiding a conflict with the House of 
Lords over the Coal Bill, which is almost the sole 
result of six months’ legislation. But tempers 
have become frayed in the Commons, and Mr. 
Snowden, in particular, needs a holiday to restore 
his natural equanimity, which has almost been 
lost in an excess of political acerbity. 


Partly, no doubt, he is affected by the fact that 
“Socialism in our~time ’’ simply means unem- 
ployment in our time, and the prophet is without 
honour among his own people. His remedies 
have made the position worse rather than better ; 
but there is no hope of the physician being cured 
instead of the patient. | His natural obstinacy, 


combined with his negative fiscal mind, is now 
preparing to block the Imperial Conference as it 
has blocked his colleagues’ attitude towards con- 
structive national development. 


The Government’s expectation of life is not an 
actuarial proposition, but the breakdown of the 
negotiations for franchise reform improves their 
position a little. Since there is now no prospect 
of either proportional representation or alternative 
vote, the Liberals will hardly venture to vote 
against them again in the present Parliament. Men 
who are under sentence of death do not put the 
rope round their neck. 


The human instinct to worship symbols rather 
than reality, has some strange manifestations. A 
week ago a Labour member wished to raise a 
debate on India which by common consent would 
have done much harm. A second Labour member, 
exasperated by the refusal of the House, ran off 
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with the mace. The political indiscretion of the 


first was instantly forgotten in the momentary 
capture of a piece of furniture by the second. 


The London season has certainly not been the 
most brilliant on record, but it showed signs of 
dying hard until the aeroplane disaster on Monday 
afternoon brought to a tragic end several of its 
best-known members. Since then all has been 
gloom, and many of the denizens of Vanity Fair 
will not be sorry when the functions are over, and 
the blinds are drawn. 


Italy mourns more than a thousand dead in 
an earthquake that shook one of her southern 
provinces, and such relief as can be given is 
being sent to the terror-stricken people by Duce 
and Pope, Cruelty goes hand in hand with 
beauty through the world, but nowhere are we 
more conscious of the dichotomy of nature than 
in the sad, sweet soil of Calabria and Apulia. 


Remarkable confirmation of the folly of talk- 
ing about Dominion Status for India comes from 
that eloquent but elusive loyalist, Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri. He now tells a London audience that 
whatever else it implies, it carries the right to 
secede. That is why he demands it. The right 
to secede he asserts is of the very essence of the 
Commonwealth. Of course, he says, India is not 
going to exercise the right, and he confesses that 
he is prepared to shed the greater part of his 
arguments for the sake of peace. These twists of 
Brahmin logic are hardly an,ideal way of appeal 
to British confidence. 


There is something mysterious about the plight 
of the Royal Veterinary College, which has been 
in difficulties for years, and whose present deplor- 
able condition was discussed by Lord Harewood 
on Wednesday. (Even the casual passer-by in 
Camden Town can see that the College is 
dilapidated; it looks as if it might tumble down 
at any moment.) 


The English people are supposed to be fond 
of animals. They subscribe large sums yearly to 
societies for the purpose of seeing that some of 
these animals (not those that are hunted) are 
kindly treated, and every few years these societies 
indulge in the luxury of an internal feud; some 
members are shouted down and others resign. The 
subscriptions, however, go on, and, splits or no 
splits, the societies flourish. 


I daresay they do good work; but they can 
hardly, in the nature of things, do so much good 
as an efficient body of veterinary surgeons and a 
properly equipped veterinary college. Yet I have 
not heard that the societies have made an appeal 
to their members to send donations or legacies 
to the Veterinary College. One would have 
thought that an appeal from the philanthropic to 
assist the scientific treatment of animals would 
have been effective. In these matters the heart 
‘should assist the head. 


The German political crisis is unfortunate, for 
it marks an additional move by Europe towards 
‘instability, and in view of the precarious position 
of the British and French Governments this is 


the more to be deplored. It is, of course, early 
yet to speculate upon the results of the Genera 
Election which is to take place in September, 
though it will be surprising if it settles anything, 
Recent State elections have shown a great acces. 
sion of strength to the National Socialists, i.e, 
Fascists, at the expense of the other parties of 
the Right, and the,same tendency will almost cer. 
tainly be seen in the elections for the Reichstag, 
If this does happen, the existing confusion wil 
only become worse confounded, and a dictator. 
ship will be a mere: question of time. 


Beneath the whole crisis there lies the problem 
of what is to happen when Hindenburg’s term of 
office comes to an end in 1932. The President is 
certainly eligible for re-election, but he is eighty. 
three, and on his disappearance from the stage 
the old question of monarchy versus republic js 
certain to be debated afresh. It may be postponed 
for a few years, but a considerable increase in 
the Fascist strength in the interval is not likely 


to make its solution any easier when it finally has 
to be faced. 


I have been reading Lord Beaverbrook’s 
brochure, ‘‘ My case for Empire Free Trade,’’ and 
am delighted to hear that it is selling so well, 
But just because I support the Crusade, | feel 
bound to call attention to an inaccuracy, which 
ought not to appear. It is not the fact, as stated 
on page 5 of this book, that the Chamberlain plan 
of 1903 ‘* proposed a tariff wall round Great 
Britain,’’ taxing Dominion produce as well as 
foreign. On this point the following extract from 
Chamberlain’s speech at Glasgow (October 6, 
1903) is decisive :—‘‘ I propose to put a low duty 
on foreign corn, no duty at all on corn coming 
from our British possessions. . . . I propose to 
put a small tax of about five per cent. on foreign 
meat and dairy produce.” 


It is true that later on some of Chamberlain's 
supporters advocated the taxation of Dominion 
produce also, of course, at a preferential rate; 
but I-am not sure that Chamberlain himself ever 
sanctioned this important variation of his original 
proposal. I call attention to the point, not only 
because accuracy is a good thing in itself, but 
because there were definite reasons for the attempt 
to vary the original proposal, which do not seem 
to have wholly lost their force to-day. 


The first reason was a desire to get rid of the 
pernicious notion that Preference meant a “ sat 
rifice’’ for this country, at the expense of the 
poorest section of its people. Under the Chamber 
lain proposal, as under Lord Beaverbrook’s 
foreign food was to be taxed solely for the sake 
of giving an advantage to the Dominions. But 
if a basic duty were levied for the sake of national 
revenue, on the food imports from all countries, 
there could be no “‘ sacrifice ’’ (except of revenue) 
in reducing or remitting it on Empire produce. 
Like Lord Beaverbrook, Chamberlain argued that 
by exempting Empire produce, the free supply 
would suffice to prevent any appreciable rise ® 
the price of food. Here Lord Beaverbrook is 
stronger ground than his predecessor, owing © 
the increased production of the Empire in the 
last thirty years, on which he rightly lays stress. 
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Secondly, the appeal to British farmers was 
found to be weakened by the proposal to exempt 
Dominion produce completely. Lord Beaver- 
brook declares that the competition which 
depresses home agriculture is that of foreign pro- 
duce only. Candidly I am rather afraid the 
generalization can hardly be sustained; at any 
rate many of our farmers have a difficulty in 
believing it, especially in. the dairy districts. If 
they cannot have protection, in the sense of duties 
high enough to restrict imports and therefore 
raise prices, at least they would like to feel that 
all competitive produce was paying a market toll 
in relief of their own taxation. 


Thirdly, after sundry private discussions with 
Dominion ministers, the difficulty of making any 
bargain without having duties already in exist- 
ence as the means of negotiation beeame apparent. 
When the shilling duty on all imported corn was 
in force, in 1902, the Canadian ministers were 
eager to negotiate for exemption. Once it was 
wholly repealed they would make no offer on the 
assumption that it might—or might not—be re-im- 
posed—on foreign corn only. 


Fourthly, it was felt that if the United Kingdom 
had a tariff on imported produce from all sources, 
the Irish would quickly reconsider their demand 
for Home Rule, because it would then mean 
paying duty to enter their principal market. 
To-day it is too late. But if Lord Beaverbrook’s 
policy happens to fail—as I trust it will not—the 
time may yet come when the Free State, faced 
with a general tariff in Great Britain on dairy 
produce and meat, while Ulster entered free, 
might desire to exchange Dominion status for 
Ulster status. Something of the kind, I recollect, 
happened to Honolulu, which gained its 
independence only to exchange it for the 
American market. 


The popular Press has, as usual, overdone the 
discussion on the Test Matches, and absurdly 
exaggerated the merits of the Australian team and 
the demerits of the British. Apart from Bradman, 
who is in a class by himself, the Australians are 
good men, but rather below the usual average of 
such elevens. The England team is slightly 
better, but one or two suffer from anno domini, 
and one or two from nerves. Generally speaking, 
the sides seem about equally matched. 


A sign that the silly season is upon us is the 
outbreak of the annual discussion whether we 
pay too much attention to sport. Of course we 
do: not merely boys and schoolmasters, who can- 
not be expected to know any better, but grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, who crowd the 
youngsters off the golf courses and practise tennis 
or croquet assiduously against other youthful 
octogenarians. 

Of 

It is all rather absurd, but a touch of absurdity at 
least helps to soften our real conflicts of opinion. 
Many a good Tory will forgive Mr. J. A. 
Spender some of his minor political sins now that 
he has confessed he reads the cricket scores be- 
fore the parliamentary debates at breakfast; and 
one would like to think that Mr. Harold Cox, 
when writing one of those clieery articles which 


tell us that it was a great mistake to have been 
born, only felt like that because Woolley of 
Kent had been left out of the Test Match. 


A French writer has, I see, recently calculated 
that no less than a quarter of a million new laws 
have been enacted since the meeting of the States 
General in 1789, and that of these approximately 
one hundred thousand have been passed under 
the Third Republic. These figures give cause for 
serious thought, for they would certainly seem to 
prove the old charge that democracy delights in 
excessive legislation, and for this reason it would 
be interesting to have similar statistics of the 
output of laws in this country, say since the first 
Reform Act. 


It is, of course, obvious that the increasing 
complexity of modern civilization demands more 
regulation than was necessary in the past, but, 
even so, the figures quoted above seem to me 
excessive. Also I cannot help wondering how 
many of these laws have since been repealed, in 
whole or in part, and how many are ignored 
altogether. If the French statistician could tell us 
that, we should indeed have before us a record 
of democratic success and failure that would prove 
valuable in the extreme. 


I was already aware of the fact, to which a 
correspondent kindly drew my attention last week, 
that the number of horse-drawn vehicles on the 
London streets is on the inerease, and in reality 
it prompted my endorsement of the proposal that 
they should be banned from the main thorough- 
fares during the busy hours of the day. One 
realizes, of course, that such a regulation would 
involve a number of firms in some expense, but 
it would be productive expenditure, and would 
give a fillip to the motor trade. 


There is also another nuisance that surely ought 
to be tackled, and that is the custom of unloading 
vans in the street at all hours. Such an obstacle 
as a Stationary lorry at the kerb causes great con- 
gestion in the narrow City streets, and this prac- 
tice, too, might well be prohibited save in the 
early morning and late evening. The wonder is 
how the police manage to regulate the traffic at 
all in, view of the reluctance of those in authority 
to give them adequate powers. 


Now that the publishing season is drawing to 
a close, I feel compelled to call attention to the 
large number of propagandist works that have 
made their appearance during the past few months 
under another guise. Propaganda may be very 
instructive, but I cannot help feeling that the 
publishers are doing the public an ill turn when 
they foist it upon them masquerading as truth. 


Two remarkable instances have recently 
occurred where books that were frankly propa- 
gandist have been included in a well-known series 
issued by one of the leading publishing houses. 
Fortunately some reviewers have called*attention 
to the fact, so it is to be hoped that the publisher 
in question will see the error of his ways. By all 
means let us have propaganda, but we have surely 
a right to know the nature of the fare that is 
being set before us. 
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THE DISUNITED STATES OF 
EUROPE 


HE Quai d’Orsay is at the present moment, 
we understand, engaged upon the task of 
correlating the replies which M. Briand has 
received to his suggestion of a European federa- 
tion, and to judge by the diversity of opinions 
expressed by the different Governments, we should 
imagine it to be no light burden which has now 
devolved upon the French Foreign Minister’s 
subordinates. Whatever may be the result of this 
Herculean labour, we shrewdly suspect that public 
opinion in all the countries concerned has already 
arrived at the conclusion that the project is quite 
impracticable, and that if any attempt were made 
to put it into execution, such an effort would be 
fraught with the gravest consequences to the 
peace of Europe. In these sentiments we wholly 
concur; for at the present time all propositions 
of this nature must be regarded from the stand- 
point of European stability, and such as threaten 
it must immediately be dismissed. 

Those countries, such as France herself and 
the nations of the Little Entente, which have most 
reason to be satisfied with the status quo, natur- 
ally demand that the basis of federation should 
be the settlement which was made at the end of 
the late war. In fact they profess a considerable 
degree of enthusiasm for the idea so long as it 
is to take this form, and it is not difficult to dis- 
cern their reason for such satisfaction. Great 
Britain, they argue, would necessarily be a 
member of the federation, and so would be bound 
to defend it, with the result that France and her 
allies would at last receive that British guarantee 
of the existing order which found a place in the 
famous Protocol of odious memory, and which 
has more recently been suggested to the Foreign 
Office as the price of a reduction in French naval 
armaments. Whether such was the interpretation 
which M. Briand put upon his proposition when 
he first formulated it is perhaps a moot point, but 
that this would be the ultimate consequence of 
British participation there can be no manner of 
doubt, and it is an added reason for viewing the 
whole scheme with suspicion. This country 
cannot afford to be permanently associated with 
the maintenance, at all costs, of the Versailles 
settlement. 

Then there are the losers in the late war. They 
are in no mind to acquiesce for a moment longer 
than may be absolutely necessary in the terms 
that were imposed upon them. The replies of 
Germany and Hungary, for instance, leave no 
doubt that those States would not be prepared to 
enter any federation of which the acceptance of 
the status quo was an essential condition. Italy, 
too, has clearly no intention of pledging herself 
to support the existing order in perpetuity, and 
M. Briand could only buy her adherence at the 
price of some such concession as a colonial 
mandate or the official recognition of naval parity. 
It is an open secret that more than one Govern- 
ment is seeking an opportunity to raise the whole 
question of colonies and frontiers, and if there 
were even the remotest chance of the federal 
scheme taking shape there would ensue such a 
game of beggar-my-neighbour as had never been 
seen in the annals of European diplomacy. 


In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
Great Britain, Spain, and the Netherlands, all of 
whom have extensive interests. outside Europe, 
should have displayed considerable reluctance to 
enter the bear-garden into which M. Briand’s 
federation would inevitably develop. All three 
have far too bitter memories of the consequences 
of their past interference in quarrels that were no 
immediate concern of theirs ever to risk a repeti. 
tion of them..:-Indeed, so far as the British reply 
is concerned, we. are rejoiced to hear that it is 
considered unsatisfactory at the Quai d’Orsay, 
for the French proposals were admirably calculated 
to entrap so innocent a diplomat as Mr. Henderson, 
In this particular case, we find it difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the Prime Minister took the 
matter out of the hands of his inept lieutenant, and 
sent such an answer to Paris as should prevent a 
storm of national indignation, analogous to that 
roused by the Protocol. Whatever the reason for 
the unexpectedly sensible tone of the British reply, 
there can be no doubt that if the French proposal 
is damned with faint praise by the present Govern. 
ment, it will meet with a much more unfavour- 
able reception at the hands of any other. 

Lastly, there is the position of the League of 
Nations to be taken into consideration. Its power 
for good is to no inconsiderable extent dependent 
upon its prestige, and this would be bound to 
suffer if a rival organization were to be set up. One 
body would of necessity become a mere annexe 
of the other, and whichever was predominant the 
League would be the loser. This point has been 
very wisely made by those firm supporters of the 
League, the Scandinavian Powers, and it cannot 
be met by the advocates of federation. It is 
nonsense to say that the United States of Europe 
would have no need of a secretariat, for example, 
since it most certainly could not function without 
one; and it requires no particularly vivid 
imagination to picture the strife that would ensue 
between the bureaucracy of the League and that 
of the federation. The work, by no means all 
of it political, that is being done at Geneva is 
far too valuable to be jeopardized. 

As a means of establishing the hegemony of 
France in Europe, the plan of M. Briand has 
doubtless much to recommend it, but that in no 
way renders it attractive to us. For the rest, its 
adoption must either mean the maintenance of 
the status quo for an indefinite period, with all 
the dangers attendant upon such a policy, or it 
must result in the undoing, not only of all that 
was accomplished at the end of the war, but also 
of much that one hoped had been settled for ever 
at Vienna, Utrecht, and Westphalia centuries 
ago. That such a state of affairs is hardly calcu 
lated to make for the stability of Europe must 
be apparent even to M. Briand, and would in 
itself be a sufficient ground for the rejection of 
his plan. So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
however, there is another objection, and it is that 
her fate lies with her Empire rather than with 
Europe. If M. Briand bids her choose, there 
can be but one answer; and a United States of 
Europe without Great Britain would be an impos 
sibility. We hope, therefore, that a mature com 
sideration of the replies that he has received will 
convince the veteran statesman of France that his 
federated Europe is a dream, magnificent no doubt 
from the French standpoint, but still a dream. 
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INDIA—THE COMING 
CONFERENCE 


HIS last fortnight political India, minus, of 
course the Congress leaders, has been for- 

gathering at Simla; and while disorder has 
been spasmodically flaring over the plains, a new 
and more hopeful temper has been manifest up 
in the hills. The Viceroy’s lofty-minded appeal 
has been heard, and so effectively that tentative 
overtures have been made to Mr. Gandhi and his 
colleagues. It is right and proper that the con- 
versations in progress should be conducted with 
the freedom which only privacy makes possible. 
We do not ask to be told how things are going. 
We are quite content to wait. But we should 
not like it to be supposed in India that patience 
meant indifference. We are, all-of us, looking 
forward to the Conference and are trying to 
establish the conditions which must be satisfied 
if it is to command even the possibility of success. 

The first of these conditions is that it must be 
comprehensive. We say this, although we are as 
far as can be from admiring Mr. Gandhi’s con- 
structive statesmanship. But it is impossible to 
solve any problem by leaving out one of its 
elements. The importance of the Congress leaders 
in the Indian problem is this—that they have the 
power and the organization behind them to wreck 
any constitutional arrangement that may be put 
forward. This does not mean that their own 
proposals must be accepted. They, too, must deal 
frankly with all the factors. But it does mean 
that no constitution can be operated without their 
consent—except, indeed, as a transitional, face- 
saving stage in the passage back to autocracy. 

The power of Congress, then, is negative. It 
has a veto. We ask its leaders to remember that 
its power is not peculiar to itself and we appeal 
to them not to let the hope of constitutional 
development in India perish for this generation 
amid the welter of conflicting vetoes which the 
uncompromising exercise of its own will certainly 
provoke. 

It is, we imagine, inevitable that a Congress 
supporter would respond to this appeal by plead- 
ing that he had been driven into ‘‘ civil dis- 
obedience’’ by Britain’s refusal to grant 
Dominion status. To this we would reply with a 
further appeal that there shall be no futile dispute 
about empty words. Whatever Dominion status 
may mean, it is not something which Britain 
grants. It is something to which a Dominion 
attains, and attains with difficulty. To gain 
Dominion status, South Africa and Ireland both 
underwent civil wars; Canada barely missed the 
same terrible experience; even Australia, with no 
racial or religious issues to trouble her, took a 
full generation to accomplish unity. 

Western minds like ours, sensitive as they are 
to facts, are dominated by historical experience. 
It is inevitable that, on the facts, we should take 
it as a matter of course that India will need time 
to win through to the’ position of ‘equality in the 
Empire, which is her goal and ours. Suppose we 
are wrong. Suppose that the Indian mind with 
its power for penetrating to ultimate realities can 
triumph over the immediate practical obstacles. 
Then surely the Conference is the field in which 
itcan reveal its quality. Only in the Conference 


can all-India make its contribution to a future 
which, it is agreed, must be all-Indian. That is 
why the Conference must be comprehensive or fail 
from the start. 

This doctrine of comprehensiveness must be 
unlimited. The idea has been expressed in India 
that the British delegation should be composed 
only of members of the Government. That is a 
profound misapprehension. The Conference 
is not thought of in England as the instrument 
whereby India can extort terms from authority. 
It is planned as the organ of agreement between 
peoples. The responsibility for India does not 
rest with the British Government but with the 
British nation, and it is not in the least an accident 
that the three most prominent figures in Anglo- 
Indian relations to-day—the Secretary of State, 
the Viceroy and the Chairman of the Statutory 
Commission—should be drawn from all three 
parties in the State. 

It is altogether a mistake to suppose that the 
prospects of the Conference will be improved if 
some troublesome section of opinion, whether 
British or Indian, be left out altogether. If it is 
to succeed, it must not merely agree but must be 
able to proclaim its agreement with authority, and 
this will be lacking should any influential voice 
be lifted up in protest that it has not been heard. 


THE RAILWAY POSITION 


F it were more generally realized that the 
| pecsperity of a modern community depends 

largely on the efficiency of its transport 
system, and that such efficiency depends in turn 
on ability to earn a reasonable profit, disquie- 
tude at the position and prospects of the British 
railways would be felt among a larger circle than 
their stockholders. By the Railways Act of 1921, 
all the undertakings in Great Britain, except the 
Metropolitan and Underground systems and a few 
small lines, were merged into four groups. The 
Act also empowered the new amalgamated com- 
panies to earn a standard revenue, based on the 
net results for 1913, plus an allowance for capital 
expenditure made since that date or not then 
fully remunerative, and it furthermore created an 
expert body, the Railway Rates Tribunal, to fix 
the rates and charges calculated to produce that 
revenue. 

After a protracted hearing of evidence, the 
Tribunal eventually fixed those charges, which 
came into force on January 1, 1928, although they 
had in substance already been levied the previous 
year. It was not expected by the railway com- 
panies that the full standard revenue would be 
earned at once, and it must be borne in mind that 
the country has been passing through a prolonged 
cycle of trade depression ever since grouping 
became effective in 1923. The standard revenue 
was not earned either in 1928 or in 1929, and 
judging by the results for the current year to 
date, the deficit for 1930 will be stifl. greater. 
Under the 1921 Act, the companies are 
empowered to ask the Tribunal to sanction an 
increase in rates and charges if revenue does not 
come up to the standard figure. They have, so 
far, refrained from making the application, on 
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the ground that, what with trade depression and 
road competition, increased transport charges 
would exercise a detrimental effect on traffic. But 
they have also made it clear that they do not 


consider themselves bound to maintain this atti- 


tude indefinitely. 

The standard revenue is the net income from 
all sources, including ancillary businesses, such 
as docks, harbours, steamboats, and hotels. It 
also. includes earnings from road transport, and 
no information is as yet available as to the extent 
to which earnings from this source may act as a 
set-off to declining receipts of the railways proper. 
The possibilities in this direction are considerable ; 
since the railways obtained their road transport 
powers in 1928, \they have, through share 
purchases and the formation of holding concerns, 
acquired such immense interests in established 
omnibus and motor-coach undertakings that, save 
in the London area, they are the virtual controllers 
of passenger road transport throughout Great 
Britain. As these road transport companies are 
on the whole profitable enterprises, the railway 
companies’ share of their earnings must amount 
to a large sum. Unfortunately, no one outside 
the head offices has the slightest idea of the posi- 
tion, save for such calculations as must largely 
be based on guess-work, because the companies 
obstinately refuse to publish any figures of 
omnibus receipts in their weekly traffic returns. 
Since these returns also exclude revenue from the 
other ancillary businesses, while the figures only 
relate to gross receipts, they do not represent an 
accurate index of net earnings. Moreover, while 
the companies are believed to be making further 
working economies, this is again a matter of guess- 
work, For these reasons there is a strong and 
growing demand for the issue of periodical—not 
necessarily weekly—net revenue returns, a form 
of information that railways in other countries 
have for years found it feasible to compile and 
publish. 

Uncertainty as to the railway position is thus 
of a twofold nature, represented by ignorance both 
of revenue receipts and expenditure. The 
sponsors of grouping airily promised savings run- 
ning into tens of millions a year, but never pro- 
duced any figures or evidence in support of their 
assertions, although repeatedly pressed to do so, 
and, to quote a recent utterance by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, ‘‘the promises made by politicians ”’ 
represented ‘‘ figures which were never specific- 
ally approved.’’ As a matter of fact, important 
economies have been made since grouping, 
notably through the standardization of plant and 
equipment, while the general tendency is for the 
number of employees to decrease. This latter is, 
however, partly due to causes which would have 
operated if the railways had never been amalga- 
mated, while in the case of those savings which 
are the direct result of grouping, every responsible 
railwayman knows that years must still elapse 
_before the full benefit can be secured. 

For instance, since the working life of a British 
‘locomotive averages over twenty years, after which 
it can usually be relegated to duties of a less 
important or exacting nature than those for which 
it was originally constructed, any attempt to effect 
wholesale standardization within a decade would 
involve the scrapping of valuable equipment long 
before it had begun even to approach obsoles- 
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cence. Electrification represents both an economy 
and a means of creating additional revenue, by 
the heavy capital expenditure which it involve 
is not justified, save under traffic conditions which 
obtain over only a relatively small proportion of 
the total British mileage. The only company 
that has undertaken any notable increase ip 
electrifying its system since the war is the 
Southern, which now possesses the largest eler. 
trically operated suburban network in the world. 
Its position is, however, exceptional; none of the 
other groups is dependent on passenger traffic for 
the bulk of its earnings, or has so large a propor. 
tion of its total mileage within the London area, 
while it also enjoys the most favourable financial 
position, and is. not far from earning its standard 
revenue. Recent economies include the abandon. 
ment of unremunerative branch lines and _ the 
closing of stations on Sundays, and the present 
co-operation with road transport affords additional 
possibilities in this direction. The procedure is, 
however, not so easy as it may seem to the lay. 
man, since a line on which the passenger traffic 
is negligible may have to be kept open either for 
goods traffic or as an essential link in a through 
route. 

The railway companies would do well, we think, 
to explain these matters to the public, who are 
largely in the dark as to the present position of 
the transport industry in this country, to their 
own loss and that of the railways themselves. 


IS FLYING SAFE? 
By H. BIRCHALL 


ORE and more space is devoted in the Press 
M to the achievements of man and his flying 

machines. Hardly a day passes without 
some item relating to the R.A.F., the flying clubs, 
private and individual ventures, ambitious and daring 
in their nature, and the regular daily operations of 
the leading commercial aviation concerns 

Two themes seem prominent, the ‘ air-mindedé 
ness’ of the British people, and the almost one 
hundred per cent, safety of flying. There is every 
reason to be sceptical of the truth of both of these. 

Probably only a very small percentage of the popu 
lation has seen a flying machine at close quarters, 
sufficiently near to touch it; a smaller proportion 
still has ever flown. And the majority of those who 
have flown made their dash into the air with some 
peripatetic air ‘‘ circus’’ at the rate of about five 
shillings for two minutes. With many of these t 
would be their first and last effort, (a) because 
they cannot afford pleasures at that price, (b) be 
cause they did not care for the experience, and (¢) 
because the overwhelming curiosity of the moment 
was satisfied. 

It would be safe to say that in every case the 
spirit of adventure was a great urge to make the 
experience. Much has been written about the spirit 
of adventure inherent in our race, but it is a very 
unreliable quality to count on from the commercial 
point of view. There is, on the whole, little of the 
spirit of adventure in the urge that drives us to ust 
the railways and roads. And it must, in the long 
run, be the same with aviation. We are “‘ railway 
minded ” and ‘‘ road-minded ’’ because these things 
are second nature to us and there is no conscious 
appeal to our adventurous spirit. It seems to follow 
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that we cannot call ourselves ‘“‘ air-minded’’ until 
aerial transport is so common an experience as to 
rouse little or no enthusiasm, or certainly no ecstatic 
thrill. 

Aviation will not, at the moment, pass this test. 
Quite conceivably this statement will call down a 
storm of protest from hosts of hardy veterans of the 
air; but let us examine it. Express trains run 
every day at high speed from London to Edinburgh, 
Paris to Basle, New York to San Francisco, with 
almost unfailing punctuality and safety. The S.S. 
Majestic, Berengaria and lesser vessels span the oceans 
with equal punctuality and safety. Comment on 
none of these is made in the Press unless some 
long-standing record is broken. But when Mr, Bert 
Hinkler, Sir Alan Cobham, Miss Amy Johnson and 
other outstanding personalities of the air perform 
their feats, not always to the time schedule, what 
happens ? 

The Press gives columns to these efforts, and vast 
spaces are devoted to the petrol, the engines, and 
sparking plugs used. ll very good, but some- 
how not quite convincing. When these things can 
be done without calling for comment we shall feel 
that safety in the air is at last a commonplace fact. 
When these ventures fail, and it is doubtful at the 
moment in some cases whether the successes or the 
failures are the more numerous (e.g., there has 
been at least one unsuccessful attempt of recent 
date to fly to the Antipodes), a small paragraph tucked 
away modestly is most often the case. 

What, then, is the truth about the safety of 
aviation? This safety depends on four things, 
namely, (1) the quality of the pilot, (2) the quality 
of the machine, (3) climatic conditions, and (4) the 
contour and surface condition of the ground flown 
over. Let us take these in turn, and in so far as 
they concern this country. 

British pilots are probably the finest in the world. 
They are all picked men physically. As regards 
civilian pilots, none is allowed to fly beyond a 
radius of three miles from an aerodrome or to carry 
passengers unless he has (a) passed a stiff medical 
examination which is repeated at intervals, (b) passed 
flying tests to demonstrate his skill in the air, (c) 
produced evidence of a prescribed minimum of 
flying experience over a recent and defined period, 
and (d) maintained to date a good flying record. 
Details of every minute he spends in the air have 
to be recorded in his log book, and his record as 
a pilot is known to the Air Ministry and to the 
insurance companies, both of whom keep a watchful 
eye on him, 

One can hardly offer the public better safeguards 
so far as the skill of pilots is concerned than these, 
and yet not infrequently one finds in the coroner’s 
verdict at inquests on fatal flying accidents the words 
“due to an error of judgment ’’; sometimes a 
euphemism for bad or risky flying. Most of these 
pilots die when their careers are young. A pilot 
with a long record has survived his dangerous period 
and has learned not to fly badly, and does not 
indulge in risky flying unless he is alone and does 
it for his own or other people’s amusement. Com- 
mercial air transport companies only appoint pilots 
of long experience and on this account the public 
have little to fear. 

_ The position regarding the quality of the machine 
is very similar. Every machine catrying passengers 
1s inspected and certified airworthy, annually, by 
the Air Ministry. All such machines are certified 
every day by fully qualified ground engineers. In- 
Spections and overhauls are carried out very much 
More carefully than is the case with motor cars. Every 
Piece of fabric, of wood, of metal used in the 
original structure or in spare parts has been ex- 
amined and passed by an official of the Aircraft In- 


spection Department of the Air Ministry..Air Ministry 
regulations concerning aircraft are the most stringent 
and carefully enforced in the world. Other countries 
pass machines as airworthy which this country 
would not. Within the limits then attained by 
designers everything that can be expected is done 
to ensure safety. But to ensure that the factor of 
safety shall not fall below a defined minimum is not 
to imply that the degree of safety is complete, or 
that there is not room or hope for more. 

The two remaining conditions are not so com- 
pletely within control; climatic conditions the less 
of the two. The dangers are poor visibility, low 
clouds, squalls, hail and snow, and thick ground 
mist. Beyond saying that climatic conditions have 
aircraft much more than seacraft at their mercy 
these difficulties can be left to the imagination. 

Research and invention are achieving daily some- 
thing to lessen risks of this type, but at present, 
and for long to come, low clouds over hilly 
country, and aerodromes covered in fog will be apt 
to disturb the usually tranquil minds of pilots. But 
here again, within limits, nearly everything is done 
to guarantee safety to those who fly. Very wisely 
much is left to the discretion of the pilot as to the 
attitude to be taken regarding weather conditions 
at any given moment, but accidents have occurred 
which called into being, and showed the necessity 
of, some official control and regulation of flying 
under bad conditions. 

Finally, we come to ground conditions. Probably 
least of all has been done here to ensure safety, and 
yet, at bottom, the ground is the one and only 
real source of danger in flying. Fog and cloud do 
not injure one, but one cannot fly for ever; pilots 
tire, petrol runs out, engines fail, parts break, and 
eventually, whether at will or not, one has to come 
to earth. 

Approached in the right way the ground is a good 
friend; but if rubbed the wrong way it retaliates 
and hits one with considerable violence. 

It is not always within the power of the pilot to 
determine his approach. One does not expect a 
billiard table of indefinite dimensions and of cushion- 
like resiliency, but a pilot does like to see a broad 
expanse of level ground of good surface and free 
from obstacles. He cannot always find such per- 
fection; he does not expect it everywhere, but those 
obstacles which exist and cannot easily be seen 
he has every right to object to because they delude 
him into a false sense of freedom from danger. Hills 
and valleys, woods, marshes, quarries, and towns 
must exist, and it seems that small, irregularly 
shaped fields must exist also. The pilot tries to 
avoid dangers arising from these by flying when- 
ever possible at a height sufficient to enable him 
to glide beyond them should need arise. But there 
are many obstacles on the ground, veritable man- 
traps, which need not exist. Overhead high-tension 
cables are of this type. Nothing is done to remove 
them. Nothing is done to prevent additions to their 
numbers. And yet accidents due to them are 
frequent and serious. 

Herein lies the great sin of omission by the State 
in so far as it is concerned with aviation. Apart 
from the subject of air defences it is the job of 
the Air Ministry, a public department which spends 
quite a lot of money, to encourage the growth and 
progress of civil aerial transport to the advantage 
of British people, and to protect to the utmost those . 
who use it by eliminating all that is humanly 
possible in the way of danger. It is true that 
other interests have to be considered, but the 
principle of laissez-faire should not be permitted 
to rule where human life is concerned. The State 
is doing all it can to make the air safe. It now 
remains to make the ground safe. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE—II 


By RICHARD JEBB 


N its decline the Imperial Conference only 
spasmodically. Originally, before the 

war, it was resolved te meet every four years. 
After the war, when Dominion Ministers had been 
closely associated with the British Government, it was 
resolved (in 1921) to meet ‘‘ annually, or at such longer 
intervals as may prove «-feasible.’’ Nevertheless, 
despite the succession of European crises in the en- 
suing period, the Conference did not meet again until 
1923, and then 1926. By this time its failure was 
obvious, and no further attempt has been made to 
regularize its sessions. By tacit consent and in 
striking contrast with the League of Nations, the 
Imperial Conference would only be summoned in future 
when some special occasion arose, and then only if the 
time would fit in with the annual session at Geneva. 

When the Labour Government came into office here, 
it occurred to them that it would be necessary to 
discuss with the Dominions the suggestions of State 
purchase which the party had put forward as an 
alternative tc Preference. Accordingly they an- 
nounced, last October, that they would invite the 
Dominions to an ‘‘ Economic Conference ’’ this year. 
It happened that the subsidiary Conference, which is 
alluded to further on, was already sitting, to investi- 
gate ‘‘ the operation of Dominion Legislation and Mer- 
chant Shipping Legislation.’’ When the subsidiary, 
Conference made its report in January last, it was 
recognized that the Imperial Conference ought to 
discuss it and arrange what steps should be taken to 
give it effect. Such is the accidental origin of the 
meeting to be held in October. It has lately been: an- 
nounced that, as in 1923, the Economic Conference 
which was originally proposed will not be held separ- 
ately but as part of the Imperial Conference proper. 
It illustrates the feebleness of the latter institution, that 
it still lacks established rules to settle these ordinary 
matters of organization and procedure. 

To understand the significance of the report on 
Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping we must 
go back some way. It is a melancholy story of how 
a movement aiming at closer union of the Empire 
provoked a stronger tendency towards separation. 
When the war broke out in 1914, the splendid rally 
of the Dominions was widely misinterpreted in London 
as signifying that the time was ripe for reconstructing 
the Empire with a Federal Parliament and executive. 
It was confidently hoped that the Imperial War Con- 
ference in 1917 would embrace the federal project. 
Instead, the Conference turned it down by resolving 
that the question of future constitutional relations 
should be deferred to a special conference after the 
end of the war, and that any ‘‘ re-adjustment ’’ should 
preserve entirely all existing powers of self-govern- 
ment. As showing, however, that the spirit of closer 
union was then fully alive, it was further resolved that 
the readjustment ‘‘ should provide an effective arrange- 
ment for continuous consultation in all important 
matters of common Imperial concern, and for such 
necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, as 
the several governments may determine.” 

The position now seemed favourable to progress on 
autonomist lines by organizing the Imperial Confer- 
ence as a continuous agency of consultation and con- 
certed action. But in reality it was not so. Certain 
important sections oversea, especially the French in 
Canada and the Dutch in South Africa, had always 
been intensely hostile to Imperial Federation. They 
regarded its recent revival as evidence of a subtle 
plot” to restore British control over the 
Dominions. Sir Robert Borden and General Smuts, 
who were then Prime Ministers, finding themselves 
suspected of collusion with the plotters, were con- 


strained to protect their political lives by going to the 
opposite extreme, becoming champions of separate 
membership for the Dominions in the new League of 
Nations. Such was the atmosphere of suspicion 
among French-Canadians and Afrikanders that no 
proposal of closer political relations within the Empire 
in any form would be listened to by them. When the 
war was over, and the Imperial Conference met in 
1921, it was resolved that ‘‘ continuous consulta 
tion ’’ would have to await the development of air 
transport, and that ‘‘ no advantage is to be gained 
by holding a constitutional conference.’’ But even if 
the federalist campaign had not queered the pitch, it 
is doubtful whether anything constructive would have 
been done. The war being over, Dominion policies 
would be determined generally by economic motives, 
With Britain relapsing to Free Trade, and diplo- 
matically entangled in European squabbles, there was 
no sufficient impulse towards co-operation. It was 
enough for the Dominions that they could go to 
Geneva. Thus all the talk of the great things to 
happen after the war ended in smoke and drift. 

But drift is governed by the wind that blows. On 
December 5, 1922, the Irish Free State was created, 
with the same status as Canada’s. For the first time 
an element of positive ill-will towards the Empire 
became incorporated in the Imperial Conference. The 
sole aim of the Irish representatives has been to get 
rid of the Empire, which they consider has been 
superseded by the League of Nations. In answer to 
the repeated assurances of British statesmen that the 
principle of constitutional equality between Britain and 
the Dominions was no longer in dispute, the Free 
State demanded a formal declaration of Dominion 
powers and formal abrogation of British supremacy. 
The principle of this proposal, having previously been 
mooted in South Africa and Canada, had already been 
considered by the Conference in 1921, when the 
Dominion Prime Ministers unanimously condemned it. 
While the discussion was never published, the feeling 
seems to have been that it would be impossible to 
define precisely the actual relations between Britain and 
the Dominions without either going too far or not far 
enough, or without inviting consequential complica- 
tions which could not be foreseen and might prove very 
serious. The better course, it was felt, would be to 
avoid rigid definition and let the actual relations de- 
velop as heretofore, by natural growth, finding prac- 
tical expression in suitable conventions as circum- 
stances arose. But in 1926 the Free State returned 
to the charge with the official support of South Africa, 
Mr. Hertzog having ousted General Smuts. So the 
famous Inter-Imperial Relations Committee came to be 
appointed, under Lord Balfour, to do the very thing 
which had been condemned in 1921. The Chairman’s 
ingenuity produced a clever. definition, in general 
terms, of the ‘‘ full development ’’ which, it was stated, 
had already been reached in the mutual relations of the 
group of “ self-governing communities composed of 
Great Britain and the Dominions.’’ Their ‘* position 
and mutual relations ’’ were defined in the following 
paragraph, italicized in the Report :— 

They are autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Here we note} in passing, is the authentic defini- 
tion of Dominion status, about which so much has 
lately been heard in connexion with India. | What has 
it got to do with ‘‘responsible government ’’? 
Nothing at all. As shown by the above definition, 
Dominion status is wholly a matter of constitutional 
freedom from external control and in no wise depends 
upon any special form of internal polity. India ruled 
by an Akbar as viceroy could have Dominion status 
more easily than India replete with parliaments. 
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The Balfour committee went on to consider how 
the ‘‘ existing administrative, legislative and judicial ” 
forms of the Empire, which have been derived histori- 
cally from the supremacy of the British Parliament, 
could be brought into technical conformity with the 
common status now declared. It was easy enough to 
point out, for example, that the Governor of a Dominion 
should act purely as the personal representative of 
the Crown and in no way as the agent of the British 
Government. But when they came to contemplate all 
the various existing laws and practices which, whether 
causing any present inconvenience or not, conflicted 
with the theory of equality, they had to confess that 
the task was beyond them and to propose that this 
most intricate subject should be relegated to a special 
conference later on. Hence arose the Report issued 
last January, which will have to be dealt with by the 
Imperial Conference. 


AMERICA’S ENGLISH ORIGINS 


By HERBRAND WILLIAMS 


W HILE the official commemoration of the 


founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 

was held in Boston on July 15, there will 
be other celebrations in every town in New 
England throughout the summer and autumn. 
Each notable event in Massuchusetts history will be 
re-enacted in pageant as far as possible on the original 
spot, and there will be lectures, demonstrations and 
public gatherings of all kind, which are expected in 
the course of the year to attract over 10,000,000 people. 

One result of all this enthusiasm for the dawn of 
American history has been the quickening of interest 
among American visitors to this country in their 
English ancestors, leading to a further linking up with 
the Mother Country. The tracing of the original settlers 
is less difficult than might be supposed, for the majority 
of them came in groups from well-defined areas in 
England. 

Far too much has been made in popular tradition 
of the Pilgrim Fathers who crossed to America in the 
Mayflower ten years before the main tide of emigra- 
tion had begun to flow. They were not the real 
founders of American civilization—nor even the first 
settlers on the northern coasts—but a small and 
uninfluentialt colony of ‘‘ separatists ’? which was soon 
dwarfed by the growth of Massachusetts, and finally 
absorbed into it after some seventy years of indepen- 
dent existence. Save for a few of their leaders the 
Pilgrims derived from humble stock, being for the 
most part husbandmen and artisans from the district 
watered by the River Idle in North Nottinghamshire. 
During the reign of James I they had fled to Holland 
to avoid religious persecution, and in 1620 they 
crossed to America to found the colony of Plymouth, 
the capital of which was some fifty miles south of the 
site of Boston. Because of their lowly station, the 
English ancestors of the Pilgrims can only be traced 
with great difficulty. 

The reat Fathers of the American people were the 
far larger and wealthier body of Puritan emigrants 
who settled in Massachusetts Bay during the twelve 
years which elapsed between the Petition of Right in 
1628 and the summoning of the Long Parliament in 
1640, when, to the great dislike of his subjects, 
the country was governed personally by Charles I. 
For their religious and political liberties—perhaps also 
for hope of profit and love of adventure—no fewer than 
20,000 Englishmen crossed the Atlantic under condi- 
tions of hardship and danger from storms, from 
starvation and from disease. tee 

The date chosen for the officiat commemoration 1s 
of no historical significance. Governor Winthrop, by 


whom the charter and government of the new colony 
were transferred from London to Massachusetts, 
actually landed on American soil on June ‘12, 1630. 
The naming of Boston took place on September 17, 
while the first meeting of the General Court, or Parlia- 
ment, of the colony was held on October 19 of the 
same year. Winthrop was not the planter of the 
colony, although he brought with him the first con- 
siderable body of emigrants. During the previous 
year John Endicott had landed with a small number 
of followers, and been appointed the first resident 
Governor, subordinate to the actual government in 
London. Even he had found certain ‘ old settlers ’’ 
already established, who had survived from previous 
attempts to colonize the Bay. 

Unlike the Pilgrims, the bulk of these Massachusetts 
emigrants were well-to-do yeomen with servants and 
apprentices. An upper stratum was formed by Puritan 
country gentlemen, for the most part younger sons 
of landed families who had adopted the reformed doc- 
trines; some professional men from the centres of 


-commerce, and a number of rich merchants—all of 


whom had grouped themselves round individual 
members of the Puritan clergy. The majority of the 
clergy were graduates of Cambridge, which was a 
strong Puritan centre, although there were also repre- 
sentatives of Oxford. ' 

This grouping of the emigrants about their ministers 
has made the search for the forbears of a given settler 
comparatively easy. A parson who had been 
‘* silenced ’’ decided to emigrate. With him would 
go a group of friends and admirers drawn from a 
radius of about thirty miles from the church of which 
he had been incumbent. An index exists in the 
Heralds’ College in which the family names of the 
majority of the settlers can be traced to their original 
homes. 

The greater number of the New England emigrants 
came from the East Anglian counties—Suffolk, Essex 
and Eastern Hertfordshire, also from Norfolk and 
Cambridge. Most of them, indeed, can be traced within 
a radius of fifty miles drawn from a centre at Sudbury 
on the Stour. Next to the East Anglian counties 
come Kent and Central Lincolnshire. There were 
groups of emigrants from Devon, Dorset and 
Somerset; while large bodies came from the Midlands 
—Buckinghamshire, Northampton and Leicestershire, 
and also from the borders of Hants and: Wilts, Lan- 
cashire and Yorks. Another group came from London, 
consisting principally of merchants. An additional 
clue to the origin of the settlers may be found in their 
custom of naming their new home after the nearest 
large market town to their home in England. It is 
noteworthy that there was little or no emigration from 
the northern counties. 

The summoning of the Long Parliament in 1640 put 
an end to the exodus of the Puritans; for they hoped 
that conditions in England would at last improve. 
During the next ten years the tide of migration tended 
to flow back to England. After 1650, during the 
Commonwealth and Restoration periods, a very 
different type of settler crossed the water. There were 
no more clearly defined groups, nor was religion the 


| chief motive of settlement. Merchants from Bristol and 


the ports in Devon and Somerset came aver to the 
coast towns for the purposes of trade. Many late- 
comers arrived by way of Barbados and Jamaica. 

In 1650-1651 a group of Scotsmen arrived, consist- 
ing of 375 members of the Scottish Horse taken 
prisoner by Cromwell at Dunbar and Worcester. These 
had actually been sold by the English authorities to 
a company of merchants in London who possessed iron- 
works at Lynn and Braintree in Massachusetts ; and 
they were shipped over to America to work in the 
mines. The company broke up a few years later, and 
the Scots intermarried with the local population, their 
names becoming Anglicized and corrupted. One of 
these, named Home or Hume, was an ancestor of 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes, After his Irish campaign 
Cromwell shipped a number of Irish prisoners to New 
England, but they were indignantly refused by the 
pious inhabitants as ‘‘ children of the Devil,’’ and 
eventually transferred to Virginia. In the eighteenth 
century a certain number of Irish Protestants and 
merchants came over, but there was no appreciable 
Irish population until the great influx of the peasantry 
during the nineteenth century. 

The settlements in Maine and New Hampshire 
present a different problem. They were frankly com- 
mercial undertakings by men who were for the most 
part loyal to the King and tolerant in religion. Almost 
all came from the West Country—Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset and Gloucester. Maine, indeed, is 
older than any other settlement in New England. 
There were Devon men fishing on the Maine coast long 
before the Pilgrims sailed from Plymouth. After the 
French wars in Canada the descendants of the original 
colonists of Maine took refuge in the coast towns of 
Massachusetts, and thus form an additional source 
in the ancestry of its people. 


ENTRANCE TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By A PREPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER 


EW people realise how little freedom prepara- 
Fes schoolmasters have nowadays to choose 

what they will teach. Naturally, as the name 
‘* preparatory ’’ implies, they must provide what is 
required of them. If there were no public schools to 
‘‘prepare’’ for, the preparatory school would not exist. 
Yet there are dangers in assuming, whether deliber- 
ately or unconsciously, that an institution admittedly 
dependent on another has no quality or function of its 
own. All teaching is a preparation for something : in 
the larger sense, a preparatory school is no more pre- 
paratory than a public school or a university ; and none 
of these stages should have their entire curriculum 
forced upon them by the next. The preparatory school 
—it cannot be too emphatically stated—is not a sub- 
servient and inferior concern, parasitically dependent 
upon Eton, Harrow, and the rest. Every school to 
which a boy goes is important, for it is the school 
appropriate to his age: and will anyone maintain that 
the years from eight to thirteen have no importance of 
their own? The preparatory school is not merely a 
means towards an end: it is an end in itself. When 
all goes normally, it affords full scope for every energy 
a boy possesses. He has no need to stand gazing into 
the promised land : he will be too well occupied. 

If, then, the preparatory school period has an inde- 
pendent value, it should not be abjectly dependent upon 
the public schools for its curriculum. There should be 
room for the study of matters proper to a boy’s, early 
years, apart from those which will ‘‘pay’’ when scholar- 
ship or entrance comes along. The specialization, the 
commercialization of teaching begins soon enough in 
all conscience, without forcing it back to the beginning. 
A few years ago, all that was expected was that a boy 
should reach his public school fit to be absorbed, with- 
out strain, into the work of his division. The standards 
fixed were those normally attainable by the average 
boy. Provided he could reach them, no more was 
needed. The examination was conducted on broad 
lines, which left ample scope for idiosyncrasy in the 
teacher. 

This is not so to-day. Idiosyncrasy there is in plenty ; 
but it is the examiner’s. A succession of caprices on 
high have produced avalanches very grievous to those 
who labour in the valley. When a great public school 
set questions on formal logic in its scholarship papers, 
formal logic at once became a part of the preparatory 
school’s curriculum, and remained so, till, just as sud- 


denly (and mysteriously), it ceased to be a valuable 
constituent in small boys’ education. When the Com- 
mon Entrance examiners decided to call the tenses of 
French verbs by names which, ostensibly French, were 
quite unknown in France, the preparatory schools were 
forced to follow suit. And so on, and so forth. Any 
preparatory schoolmaster could give instances. 

Still, these are trifling matters: inconveniences— 
harmless whims. What is more serious is that the 
whole system is becoming unstable and capricious in 
its application. © The standard of admission must 
naturally vary from school to school: but it should not 
vary by as much as twenty-five or thirty per cent. Either 
the Common Entrance Examination is a test of ability, 
or it is a gamble. Boys are entered from birth for 
certain schools. They should not lose their place 
because, even though they have scored a satisfactory 
percentage, abler newcomers have scored a few points 
more. It is not in accordance with the aims and pur- 
poses of the examination to allow forty boys to contend 
for twenty places. A school which does this is—to put 
it mildly—creating for itself the temptation to take the 
twenty best, and reject the others. The Common 
Entrance Examination was never intended to be com- 
petitive. Certain schools have allowed it to become so, 
to the exclusion of boys perfectly competent to enter 
into the work of these schools. Those who do get in 
are promptly put back to work they have done a year 
before : so there can be no question of a standard neces- 
sarily raised. In an examination so conducted, success 
and failure are equally unsatisfactory. Failure is 
usually undeserved, and success means undeserved ill 
luck for someone else. 

To allow this examination to become competitive is to 


_inflict serious hardship on the average boy, and make a 


severe ordeal of an examination which should be 
normally and comfortably within his powers. It will 
lead to cramming, in itself a sufficient evil: and it will 
even more ruthlessly exclude from the preparatory 
schools that attitude towards what they teach which 
makes the difference between education and mere tech- 
nical training. 


THE ART OF THE DARK AGES 


HE Dark Ages in Western Europe may be put, 
roughly, at from A.D. 400 to 1000, though it is 
well to remember that there was no Dark Age 
in Byzantium, and that its influence, through Rome 
and South Italy, is always to be reckoned with in any 
place where there is a modicum of civilization. The 
real Dark Age is to be found among the tribes of the 
Migration period, when the Asiatic invaders set the 
whole of Central Europe in motion towards the West, 
Goths, Teutons, and Celts. 

A great deal of the archeology of to-day is devoted to 
the study of the history of ornament. Whole periods 
of prehistoric peoples are dated and correlated with 
others by means of the ornament on their pottery; 
while it is an unexpressed postulate of the argument 
everywhere that new designs are not originated 
spontaneously, that the unconscious conservatism 
the ordinary man would stifle them at birth if they did 
appear. Assuming the general truth of this postulate 
we are able, thanks to the ingrained love of ornament 
in savage man, to trace the movements across Europe 
of tribe after tribe from times many centuries older 
than history. 

An exhibition by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, which 
has been open for some time, devoted to the Art of the 
Dark Ages, has afforded a valuable opportunity to 
students of the history of ornament. The art 
uncivilized peoples is confined in the main to decoration, 
and its remains will be metallic, either beaten of 
engraved, or set with enamel or gems. A discussion of 
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the new material—much of it sent over from the 
Hungarian Museum and only recently found—would 
be too technical for our columns. Fortunately the 
organizers of the exhibition have been generous enough 
in their limit of time to include two notable figures of 
stags in electrum (a gold-silver alloy) from the fifth 
century B.c. Scythian in style, but utterly unlike any- 
thing of that period we have known. The central point 
of the exhibition for the ordinary visitor is undoubtedly 
the Lombard chieftain’s hoard of gold (about a.p. 600) 
lent by Messrs. Durlacher containing a gold helmet, a 
spear decorated with gold and enamel, and a spur of 
solid gold weighing 13 ounces. Another attraction is 
the case of Frankish swords with a scranasax, the fine 
ivories which include two from the recent Italian 
exhibition, the Cumdach of St. Molaise (1001-25) which 
held his Gospels, the glass vessels from tombs in 
England and France, and the Beck Collection of glass 
beads. A number of manuscripts from the library of 
Mr. Chester Beatty dating from the eighth and ninth 
centuries on, fill a place in the history of design this 
exhibition illustrates—an art combining the fading 
technique of Rome, the bird and beast motives of South 
Russian ornament, the polychromy and enamel of the 
Northern tribes, combining to be the basis of Teutonic 
art, which in turn was to be transformed by Byzantium. 


QUITS 


By Frank A. CLEMENT 


AM James MacTavish, Professor James Mac~ 
| tess, and, as everyone who has read my 

pamphlet entitled ‘ The Age of Reason and the 
Deposited Book’ knows, I do not believe in any- 
thing. Either I know or I don’t know. For me 
there is no middle course. Hence I find it offen- 
sive to be entangled even for a moment in anything 
that smacks of the occult. As I am so entangled, I 
propose to disentangle myself here and now. 

It began a fortnight ago. I was writing my 
Saturday article for the Daily Hoot; work, by the 
way, of which I am heartily ashamed. But one 
must live, and one cannot live by appealing ex- 
clusively to the intellectual few, they are so few. 
Anyway, I was writing’ my article, which as a 
rule I dash off at the last possible moment at the 
highest possible speed. But on the evening in 
question I was continually held up, at a loss for a 
word. However, I finished it in time for the post, 
but with no time for revision. In due course I 
received the proof, heavily scored, to my surprise, 
with query marks; and on reading it I discovered 
between each paragraph this amazing sentence: 
“IT was murdered on December the 18th.’’ Save 
for this sentence no correction was necessary. 

Erasing the offending passages, I returned the 
proof with a request to be informed why I had been 
made the victim of so unseemly a jest. In reply I 
was told that the article was printed as written, and 
my MS. was enclosed as evidence. There was no 
doubt about it. There, in spaces clearly left for 
them, the offending lines stood; but the writing, 
though familiar, was not mine. It was the crabbed 
calligraphy of my old friend the late Sir Albery 
Bunn, the famous chemist and authority on high 
explosives. The idea of a practical joke returned, 
til I remembered the spaces. I was born in 
Aberdeen and I do not waste good paper like that. 
However, I rang up the Editor, who told me that 
although he did not read the article before sending 
it to the printer, he distinctly remembered seeing 
the lines in a different handwriting, so they could 
not have been added in the office of the paper. The 
Post Office authorities do not trifle thus with corre- 
Spondence, and I had posted the stuff myself. Now 


Bunn, whose handwriting is unmistakable, had died 
suddenly of some kind of seizure on December 18, 
and I am his executor. 

A week passed and again I was writing my Hoot 
article, and again I, usually the most fluent of 
writers, found myself at a loss for words. At last 
I got the work done and.started to read it through. 
The first three sheets were faultless, but the fourth 
—I number the folios as I go on—was entirely in 
Bunn’s writing. This I laid on one side. On the 
fifth sheet my article was resumed and it continued 
without a break to the end.. I renumbered the last 
pages and dispatched the article. Then I turned to 
the mysterious interpolation, which read as follows : 

I was murdered on December the 18th while engaged 
in putting my affairs in order, for I had had curious 
premonitions. After several attempts I have at last got 
into communication with you—you incredulous old ass— 
as I wish you to do me a favour. Among the little tokens 
of my regard, which as my executor you were to distribute 
to certain of my friends, there should have been a small 
sealed packet which I had set aside for our dear old friend 
Bimball. This packet you will find in a secret drawer of 
the escritoire in my laboratory. I shall be deeply obliged 
if you will let him have it without delay. Please deliver 
it personally into his own hands with my love. You need 
not mention the nature of my demise to him, it might 
distress the dear fellow. Indeed, I am not telling even 
you by way of complaint, nor do I wish you to stir in the 
matter. It has all been very interesting, and I am deal- 
ing with the affair in my own way. I think you will be 
amused. 

A postscript followed giving directions with regard 
to the secret drawer, and that was all. 

Keeping a perfectly open mind, and out of mere 
childish curiosity, I followed these instructions to 
the letter. I found the packet and delivered it 
myself to Sir Erasmas Bimball, the famous physicist, 
who specialized in the ether and was reputed to 
have been the discoverer of some new and very 
peculiar ‘‘ waves’’; with regard to the alleged 
potential power of which poor old Bunn, I remember, 
had been somewhat hilariously sceptical. You will 
notice that I have written of Bimball in the past 
tense, and with reason; for on the evening of the 
day on which I delivered Bunn’s packet Bimball’s 
laboratory was blown to smithereens and all that was 
recovered of that great and distinguished man was 
one trouser button and the top plate of his false 
teeth. 

As I have said, I do not believe in anything; but 
to be on the safe side, last night I took the little 
gilt Burmese Buddha left me by dear old Bunn and 
dropped it in the river. I wash my hands of the 
whole silly business. I am not at all amused. 


LADY, BEWARE OF SAILORS 


By Roy BisHop 


I LIKED that man, he talked to me 
about adventures on the sea; 

upon his arm was marked in blue 

a picture of the Saucy Sue 

with full sai] set: and by his knee 

(he bared his leg for me to see) 

was written bold two words of French 
** Semper Fidelis "—** Naughty Wench ” 
is what he said the sentence means; 

a snake in lurid blues and greens 
went crawling up his hairy thigh, 

he didn’t seem a bit too shy 

to show me it, though on his chest, ‘ 
was something which he thought it best 
I shouldn’t read. I liked that man, 
we threw stones at an old tin can 
which bobbed about upon the tide, 
and when Nurse came I nearly cried. © 
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THE THEATRE 
CONGREVE WAS RIGHT! 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Love Race. 
Sons o’ Guns. 


Gaiety Theatre. 
Hippodrome. 
N arriving at the Gaiety I opened my pro- 
gramme and read this: 


‘*When Mr. Brown came up to town, 
He asked a knowing friend: 

‘ I want to go and see a show; 
What do you recommend?’ 

His friend said: ‘ ANY play’s a treat, 

If you’ve got ——’s Chocs to eat!’ ”” 


Now, I take it that the writer of that rhymed’ 
advertisement is less of an ass than one might think. 
I take it that he knows his job and knows his public. 
And I take it, therefore, that there are, even in the 
stalls of a West End theatre, people like Mr. Brown, 
who consult their knowing friends concerning the 
current theatrical attractions; who think of plays as 
“ shows ’’; and who, so long as they have a box of 
“ chocs ’’ to munch during the performance, are more 
pr less indifferent as to the quality of the entertain- 
ment provided. Which, perhaps, explains an incident 
that occurred immediately behind me at the Gaiety. 

A rather more than middle-aged couple (manifestly 
man and wife) arrived and were shown to their seats 
by an attendant. They purchased a programme. 
Chocolates ?’’ queried the attendant. ‘‘ Would you 
like some chocolates?’’ asked the husband. ‘‘ No,’’ 
replied his wife, who was probably (and not without 
good reason) thinking of her figure. ‘‘ How much?” 
asked the husband. ‘‘ Ten and sixpence,’’ answered 


the attendant. The next thing I heard was: ‘‘ That’ll 
be eleven shillings ’’; from which I concluded that at 


least one member of the audience had taken those 
precautionary measures which insure the playgoer 
against disappointment. It seemed a rather heavy 
premium ; but it may be that the risk is greater than 
one thinks. Besides, as I very soon discovered, there 
were exceptional circumstances in this case; for the 
man was deaf, and had to have the jokes repeated 
to him by his wife. 

Now, it is frequently urged in defence of the comedy 
in musical entertainments, that though the jokes may 
not invariably be scintillating when set down in print, 
they are often surprisingly funny when delivered by a 
musical-comedian. Which, let me hasten to add, is 
a compietely satisfactory defence ; since a play that reads 
well but acts badly, is a bad play, whereas a play that 
reads badly but acts well, is a good play. As regards 
‘ The Love Race,’ I cannot honestly say that all the 
jokes struck me as being peculiarly brilliant, or even 
mildly amusing, even when delivered by the principal 
comedians. For instance: Mr. Lupino enters carry- 
ing an axe. ‘* Do you know what I’m going to do 
with this axe?’’ he says to Mr. Cliff. To which Mr. 
Cliff, by way of indicating that he does not know, 
replies: ‘‘ Don’t ax me.’? Then there were the 
epigrams. ‘‘ My car is so fast that it’s almost 
immoral.’’ Item: ‘ Be fair !’’—** J can’t; I’m a 
brunette.”’ Item : ‘‘ Who are you?”—* A taxi-driver.”” 
“‘Ah, I see; a man of rank,” etc. I repeat it, 
even as material for the comedians, these jokes seemed 
rather poor stuff. 

And now remember that the man with the box of 
chocolates heard these  witticisms second-hand, 
repeated, rather drearily and sometimes not quite 
accurately, by his buxom wife. And yet (and here is the 
point of this long story) I noticed when the play was 
over, that the box of chocolates had not been opened ; 


their tonic (or are they merely anzsthetic?) properties 
had not been neces ; the ‘* show,”’ in fact, had been 
a “treat ’’ for this middle-aged gentleman without 
their aid. : 

Now, no “ straight ’’ comedy in which the jokes were 
so completely fatuous as those I have quoted, would 
stand the slightest chance of popular success. At the 
Gaiety, they were received, not merely with delighted 
laughter, but in several cases with applause. From 
which I am driven to conclude, either that the mentality 
of musical-comédy audiences is radically different from 
that of those so @asily disgruntled audiences who go 
to ordinary plays; or that Congreve was right, and 
music has, indeed, charms that can do more than merely 
‘« soothe the savage breast,”” charms that can work 
miracles, compared with which the softening of rocks 
and the bending of a knotted oak are trifles. For it 
seems that music, even the cacophonies of jazz and 
syncopated theme-songs, is able to make the inanities 
of musical comedies, not merely tolerable, but actually 
agreeable. 

I hesitate to say that the music of either ‘ Sons 0’ 
Guns’ or ‘ The Love Race’ was poor stuff by com- 
parison with the tunes which delighted me in the 
days when I was a regular and enthusiastic patron of 
the Gaiety and Daly’s. I suppose those ‘ Merry 
Widow ’ waltzes, and those captivating songs which 
Gertie Miller used to sing, were really pretty bad. 
But, they had one quality which seems to be missing 
from the tunes of 1930. They were ‘‘ catchy.’’ | 
remember dozens of them even to this day. Well, I’m 
prepared to bet that not one single tune from either of 
these modern shows will be remembered even twelve 
months hence. They may have ‘‘ pep ”’ and “ zip,” 
but for all their ‘‘ plugging,’’ they do not carve their 
melodies upon the memory. Why? Well, I fancy the 
reason is this: their composers, for all their talent, 
lack personal inspiration; their work is imitative, not 
individual. 

‘Sons o’ Guns’ had, indeed, one number—an all- 
male chorus-song—that was exciting at the time, but 
this was largely due to its dramatic presentation ; for 
the singers were lined up against the footlights. And 
there was a certain superficial originality in setting 
the story in what its inventor imagined war-time France 
was like. This allowed the chorus-men to be dressed 
in the simple uniforms of British private soldiers, 
instead of in the more familiar ‘‘ English-gentleman-at- 
Ascot ” garments. Unfortunately, what we gained on 
the swings we lost, on the roundabouts; for the ladies 
were dressed in hideous and gaudy ‘“‘ peasant” 
clothes, Still, there were some lively drill-scenes, to 
which Mr. Robert Hale managed to impart some 
welcome comedy; and Mr. Bobby Howes, with his 
wistful humour, was a pleasant, if rather monotonous, 
hero; and Mile Perelly seemed a great deal better 
than she really was, since she spoke her lines, in that 
broken English to which every foreign artist, includ- 
ing (if the truth be told) even that genuinely clever 
and artistic actress, Miss Yvonne Arnaud, have owed 
so much of their popularity with English audiences. 

‘ The Love Race,’ on the other hand, is thoroughly 
English. Would any other nation dare to perpetrate 
the witticisms I have quoted? Its only remarkable 
featute was the dancing, particularly that of Mr. Laddie 
Cliff. But though a completely undistinguished enter- 
tainment, it was all so ingenuous, and unpretentious, 
and good-humoured, that its lack of distinction 
mattered very little. Personally, I preferred it to the 
more ambitious ‘ Sons o’ Guns.’ This latter has been 
anglicized, but only superficially; its plot, its humour, 
and, indeed, its whole psychology, are patently 
American. And somehow I was all the time inclined 
to feel resentful that Americans should use the European 
War as the basis of a musical burlesque. To joke about 
that tragedy seems a privilege peculiar to Englishmen 
who fought in it. Which, of course, is patently absurd. 
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THE FILMS 
FANTASTIC AND SYMPHONIC 


By Mark ForREST 


The Girl in the Moon. 
Gallery. 

A Symphony in Two Flats. 
The Tivoli. 


Teac is always a certain amount of interest 


Directed by Fritz Lang. The New 
Directed by V. Gareth Grundy. 


attaching to a film directed by Herr Fritz Lang, 

and ‘ The Girl in the Moon’ is no exception. 
The picture is a silent one and the subject gives the 
director a chance to make use of the bizarre and the 
grotesque in a manner with which people who know his 
work will be perfectly familiar. 

The method employed by Herr Lang is that of con- 
trast; the sharper the contrast, the better he enjoys 
himself. The gestures which his actors make, the 
clothes they wear, the make-up with which they sustain 
their réles are all exaggerated, and the interest which 
follows is an intellectual and not a sympathetic one. 
The love story, for instance, in this picture contains no 
appeal to the heart, and again the cowardice of Win- 
degger does not stir up any emotion except curiosity. 
One is never bored, however, by what is after all a 
very ordinary story, because one’s mind is kept alive by 
the treatment which it is receiving. 

The plot shows the life work of the astronomer being 
put to a practical use and the Rocket Ship, containing 
himself, Helius the engineer who constructed it, 
Windegger the engineer’s friend, Friede Velde the 
fiancée of Windegger and the love of Helius, Walt 


Turner a crook-out to secure any gold which may happen 


to be lying about the mountains of the moon, and a 
boy stowaway, leaves the earth for the moon. The 
initial scenes are excellently done, but after the land- 
ing on the moon has been successfully accomplished, 
even Herr Lang could not wholly keep my attention. 
Everyone acts in the vein which the director has imposed 
upon them and they all strike the fantastic note with 
success. Willy Fritsch, as Helius, has most to do and 
his performance is more polished than those of the 
others ; but Gerde Maurus, as the girl, and Klaus Pohl 
as the astronomer, also act well. 

The film at The Tivoli is a screen adaptation of the 
play which was recently acted in London. The habit 
of filming a successful, or moderately successful, play 
regardless apparently of whether the material lends 
itself to pictorial effect or not has grown up in this 
country and the sooner the habit dies the better. The 
argument of the film companies is, I suppose, that 
since the public have shown their appreciation of the 
subject by going to see the play, it must follow that 
they will go and see the film. That argument has 
proved itself a fallacy time after time where success- 
ful books and their stage adaptations are concerned, 
and I can only hope that the film companies in their turn 
will be proved to be wrong also. 

This particular play was not a very good play, as 
plays go, and the film is considerably worse than the 
play, for the reason that nothing of real importance 
has been added and a good deal which made for amuse- 
ment has been taken away. The story, as filmed, tells 
the tale of a musician, a rich man and a girl. The girl 

. marries the musician who expects to write a prize 
symphony and goes blind in the attempi. The rich 
'man for love of the girl pretends to the blind musician 
that his symphony has won the prize. The deception 
is discovered, and the wife is turned out of the flat. 
Later the symphony, syncopated, makes a great success 
and the wife returns to the musician leaving the rich 
man, who has behaved throughout like one of nature’s 
gentlemen, considerably out of pocket. With the 
‘exception of Benita Hume the acting is as unconvincing 

as the plot and the direction is undistinguished. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Satrurpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘ NEXT STEPS IN PREVENTIVE MEDICINE’ 


SIR,—Mr. White misread the final sentence of my 
article. The meaning of the phrase he quotes is surely 
defined by the words that immediately follow it. My 
dictionary tells me that the word span indicates ‘‘ the 
extreme space over which the hand can be expanded.” 
My point was that, although ‘‘ the awerage expecta- 
tion of life is much higher than it it used to be, and 
will be higher still ’’ (to quote Mr. White’s own words), 
there is no reason for supposing that the extreme age 
limit occasionally reached hundreds of years ago will 
be materially exceeded by any of us or of our 
descendants—though many more may approximate to 
it. I think that, if Mr. White will reread the para 
graph, he will find that we are not so much in 
disagreement. 


I am, etc., 


QuaERO 


THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


SIR,—He who said ‘‘ Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s”’ said also ‘‘ Be not distracted 
with anxiety about the morrow.’’ It was the 
Master’s method to emphasize each facet of conduct 
and leave it to us to harmonize them in character. 
He does not explain. Christ has been well called 
‘*the great human naturalist,’’ as one ‘‘ who knows 
us,” as Burke says somewhere, ‘‘ better than we 
know ourselves.’’ Thousands of people in America 
the other day were so distracted with anxiety for 
the morrow that they sold at a ruinous loss good 
and sound securities. A quiet trust in God would 
have saved much worldly loss and much suffering. 

One great function of the Church of England 
which in the past has on the whole been well per- 
formed is the building up of character. It is not 
quite clear whether this duty is clearly recognized 
to-day. We do not hear so much of the personal 
touch between the Parish Priest and his People or of 
the Pastoral visitation of the sick and of the old. 

The contemplation of Eternity imparts serenity of 
mind. It gives a sense of proportion and enables 
us to keep cool. In that historic storm off Malta 
the Apostle Paul was the coolest man in the ship 
and he gave wise and shrewd counsel on the 
practical business of saving life. 

I am, etc., 
C,. Poyntz Sanperson, Hon. C.F. 

Emsworth, Hants. 


PROTECTION FOR PEDESTRIANS 


SIR,—The homicidal motoring so rightly deprecated 
by Mr. Bertrand Shadwell is tolerated because motor- 
ing is almost universally indulged in by the governing 
classes, the aristocracy, the rich, both Houses of the 
Legislature, Civil Servants, Judges and Magistrates, 
and even a goodly number of humble J.P.’s. These 
influential persons nominally deprecate the slaying of 
eighteen people per week; but the killing must and 
will continue, rather than that motoring be stopped. 

One can picture in imagination what would have 
happened had motoring, like whippet-racing, beet 
pursued by the proletariat only. There would have 
been protests in Parliament, an indignant invocation 
of Christian principles by the Church, restrained 
sarcasm from the Judges, and very soon the complete 
proscription of all kinds of motoring. 
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Mr. Shadwell exaggerates the anti-motoring 
majority because he forgets the number of humble 
people whose bread comes from the motor industry. 
There is, however, a decided majority of the electorate 
on Mr. Shadwell’s side, but who will marshal and lead 
them, and, still more important, provide and finance 
the necessary Parliamentary candidates? I fear that 
the pedestrians must be content to eat the legislative 
crumbs that fall from their masters’ table. 

I am, etc., 


West Kilbride THEODORE D. Lowe 


DOWN WITH DOG SHOWS}! 


SIR,—Sir Duncan Grey, in his original letter on 
this subject, certainly did not make clear the fact that it 
was not women breeders whom he blamed for perversion 
of type and reduction of size in various breeds. As 
women have entered the field of dog breeding and 
exhibiting in such very large numbers during the last 
few years, I naturally concluded that he was referring 
to them. 

I readily admit that shows have been but a mixed 
blessing to several breeds, but I do fail to see why 
women should be held solely responsible for any harm 
done, for I do not believe in their alleged ‘‘ demand ”’ 
for ‘‘ drawing-room editions’ of large or sporting 
breeds when there are a number of Toy varieties for 
them to choose from if a lap-dog is desired. 

I entirely agree with Sir Duncan Grey that the modern 
show collie would be quite incapable of doing a day’s 
work, but, as far as the ordinary purchasing market is 
concerned, in the first place, one sees very few collies 
about the streets (at, any rate, in the neighbourhood of 
London), and, secondly, those that are kept as com- 
panions very rarely have the exaggeratedly long and 
narrow heads of the show specimen, which, by the way, 
are bred almost entirely by men. Similarly, the type 
of fox terrier kept as a pet is generally larger and 
heavier in build that that seen on the show bench. 

When Sir Duncan Grey speaks of ‘‘ Spaniels ”’ being 
reduced in weight, I presume he is referring to the 
Cocker spaniel. As there are five larger varieties of 
spaniel which have not been reduced in size at all, it 
seems rather unreasonable to complain that one branch 
of this delightful breed of dog should have been evolved 
on a somewhat smaller scale, especially as there must 
be ample scope in shooting for the use of a small 
retrieving spaniel. 

I am, etc., 
Dorotuy R. Hewitt (Miss) 

Maida Vale, W.9 


‘IS ART DYING?’ 


SIR,—Your correspondent bears the honoured 
name of Rossetti. I wonder what a friend of my 
youth, William Michael Rossetti, would think of the 
tone of his letter, for that distinguished gentleman 
was the soul of courtesy. Mr. Geoffrey W. Rossetti 
describes me as an “‘ ordinary amateur.’’ Well, I 
shall not be betrayed into stating my record and 
credentials. They are on the table, so to speak, and 
are known to all_ who have concerned themselves 
with art and art criticism during the past half-century. 
I think it will be allowed by those who know that 
there are few to-day who have a better right to 
express an opinion on the points at issue than I. 

The grounds on which contemporary artists, men- 
tioned by me, are condemned are really the grounds 
on which they should be approved. In landscape 
there is no essential difference between the art of 
the Flemings and Dutch of the seventeenth century, 
the English school of the eighteenth century, the 
Barbizon school of the nineteenth, and the great 
landscapists of to-day. When we come’ to funda- 
mentals, Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 


Gainsborough, Sargent, Orpen and Lavery are 
merely differentiated by their temperamental differ- 
ences, which register executive variations in modes 
of expression, in brush work, in lighting and so 
forth. Thus there is continuity in all art, and 
unity in the work of all the great masters. The 
great masters are, in a word, links in a glorious 
chain. This chain we desire to see lengthened by 
fresh links; strong, true and of good metal. 
Spurious and faulty links we would reject: Voila 
tout, 

For the rest, it is amusing to find myself pilloried 
as a defender of the late Georgian and Early 
Victorian art, and in general terms of the Royal 
Acadamy also, since in the book I published in 
1884, which was much discussed then and there- 
after, I incurred much odium as the severe critic 
of both. 

I am, etc., 


Reigate Hill Jas. LittTLe 


SIR,—In a recent number of the Sarurpay REviEw, 
I saw that Constable (the artist) painted an altarpiece 
for Brantham Church—in Suffolk. It is a curious 
coincidence that my great-uncle, Isaac Pocock, a con- 
temporary artist, also painted an altarpiece, with the 
same subject—Christ blessing little children—for St. 
Mary’s Church, Maidenhead; in each case, the picture 
was removed, from the East End—in one case hung 
on the South wall at Brantham Church, and in the 
case of St. Mary’s, hidden away in the vestry, where 
it remains in spite of pretests by members of the family 
and others. 

I am, etc., 


Horspath GerorcE M. FowLER 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—230 


Set sy Prspwos 


A. A valuable uncle has lent you his umbrella, on 
which, as he has explained, he set great store. On 
your way home it has been blown inside out and ruined 
for ever. A First Prise of Two Guineas and a Second 
Prize of Half a Guinea will be awarded for your letter 
to him announcing the occurrence. 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a Prize of One 
Guinea for not more than twenty lines of rhymed verse, 
containing not less than six commonly recognized 
abbreviations. It is desirable, though not essential, 
that the selected abbreviations should form part of the 
rhyme scheme. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
230A or LITERARY 2308). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. o 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, August 4. The results will be announced 


in the issue of August 9. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 228 
Set sy HAROLD STANNARD 


A. The social life of Elysium must be singularly 
attractive, After all, everybody who was anybody here 
must be. somebody there, death being the sole pass- 
port of entry. On the other hand a certain discretion 
is required in issuing invitations. It would be 
malicious, for example, to invite Cleopatra and Helen 
of Troy to meet one another, and there is no malice 
in Elysium. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best 
suggestion for an Elysian dinner party, Competitors 
should first select their host, or hostess, giving reasons 
for their choice, and then proceed similarly with the 
guests, who are to be seven in number, and are to 
be placed round a circular table, the first of them being 
on the host’s or hostess’s right. Fictitious characters 
are not admissible, and competitors should endeavour 
to keep their suggestions within a limit of 300 words. 


B. The Hog’s Back is a long, high ridge of land 
between Guildford and Farnham, Those who motor 
along it are offered a wonderful view—on the right 
a great plain stretching to the horizon, on the left 
the foothills of what house agents call the English 
Switzerland. But with the approach to Farnham, the 
view is outraged by the stark horror of a huge red 
protuberance, It is the Aldershot gasometer. I have 
myself often thought of inditing an ode to the damned 
thing, but have never got beyond the first two lines, 
which I quote as a deterrent: 

Mighty Victorian, so satisfactory 

Whether illuminant or calefactory. 
Still the theme deserves its poet, and a prise of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea is offered 
for the best Sonnet to the Aldershot Gasometer as Seen 
from the Hog’s Back. 


REPORT FROM MR. STANNARD 


228a. A dinner party in Elysium. Most competitors 
thoroughly entered into the spirit of this competition. 
I have disqualified those who erred in the number of 
the guests, a decision which involved one otherwise 
excellent entry appropriately written on League of 
Nations notepaper. (It was sent by express post and 
bore a stamp whose removal by the post office was 
deplored by the small boy who opened the letters.) I 
have also disqualified those who evaded the problem 
by suggesting alternatives in case So-and-So could not 
come. 

There was a wide choice of hosts and hostesses. 
Only one name occurred twice—that of Petronius 
Arbiter who will, I am sure, appreciate the compliment. 
Sir Thomas More, Jane Austen and St. Paul were 
among the more attractive suggestions. I am rather 
surprised that no one proposed Socrates. Among the 
guests, Mary Queen of Scots was an easy first. 

Several competitors associated the dinner with the 
discussion of particular events on earth. Thus, Dr. 
Haines made Sophocles preside over a party which 
met when classical civilization was definitely yielding 
to Christianity. Similarly; Chaucer invited William 
Morris, Burns, Langland, Ruskin, Cobbett, Gray and 
Cecil Sharp to talk over the preservation of rural 
England. 

Old Testament characters were not much sought 
after, though I should have thought King David had his 
claims; but the party which included both Eve and Mrs. 
Pankhurst must have been remarkable even for Ely- 
sium. My sympathies were with those who ranged 
pretty widely through the centuries, and I have ruled 
out the parties including a majority of guests who 
had known one another in actual life. This disposes of 
the ingenious competitor who, by postponing the party 
to an indefinite future date, composed it of persons 
now living. 


I award the first prize to Lester Ralph and the 
second to W. G., in spite of his dreadful first sentence, 
N. B. deserves an honourable mention. I pay my tribute 
to Athos who, realizing that Beethoven was too import. 
ant to be left out and too unsociable to be put in, made 
him the conductor of the band engaged for the dinner; 
and I cannot resist quoting T. E, Casson’s excellent 
beginning, unhappily not sustained : 

‘* The dinner given by Hades in honour of the Acces. 
sion of Dr. Bridges to the Elysian fields was a great 
success. In the unavoidable absence of King Henry the 
Sixth, the doyen of Etonians, the Emperor Hadrian 
filled the chair. Dr. Bridges sat on the right hand 
of the Divus. On Hadrian’s left was Virgil, whose 
bi-millennium it happens to be. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Bridges has been invited to Elysium specially 
to celebrate the occasion.”’ T. E. Casson 


FIRST PRIZE 


For our host, who but Petronius, Arbiter Elegantia 
at a time when dining was not merely an art but an 
absorbing life study. In his hands were safe the arbitra- 
ment cver dishes, service, wines and the choice of con- 
versational topic, together with the quick turn of phrase 
which is their essential condiment. This entails, as his 
auxiliary, Aspasia, unaccompanied by Pericles, as the 
lady on the right of the host, linked to him by his 
knowledge of her tongue, and her acquaintance with 
the amenities of social intercourse on such occasions 
greater even than those at his masculine command. 
Whistler, Anglo-American wit and artist, would at 
least find himself dans son assiette by her side and 
flanked by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, cosmopolitan 
as he, polyglot, vivacious and near enough in date and 
kindred to applaud and cap the flying epigram, of 


- pass it on to the Count de Grammont seated to her 


right. This happy nobleman, conversant with many 
courts, tongues and manners, would be opposite 
Petronius, forming a link between one great and gallant 
lady and the most gallant of them all, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who would welcome the sprightly French bon 
mots and doubtless translate them in qillades for the 
benefit of Alcibiades, alluringly juxtaposed to herself 
and confronting the artist’s eye of Whistler. But, in 
case the Greek Adonis-warrior-diplomat-dancer should 
find Her Majesty too congenial for the due observance 
of deipno-sophistic convenances, we should arrange 
for the counter-attraction of Clodia between himself 
and Petronius, to beguile the one with the beauty and 
charm that frightened Cicero and inspired Catullus, 
and the other by a mutual acquaintance with Roman 
scandal not too remote from their respective periods 
on earth. LESTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


A good host can talk to each of his guests about his 
or her hobbies and/or grievances. Julius Cesar, being 
an expert in most things, including gastronomy, is 
indicated. He would be able to discuss history with 
Mommsen, literature with Shakespeare, travel with 
Cortez, astronomy with Newton, campaigning in Gaul 
with Joan of Arc, empire-building with Napoleon and 
femininity with Cleopatra. These guests should be 
arranged in the order named. Shakespeare could dis- 
cuss ‘ History in its relation to Literature’ with 
Mommsen and ‘ Travellers’ Tales ’ with Cortez, with- 
out any of the three losing his temper. Newton would 
be delighted to debate the flat-earth theory with Cortez 
or ‘ Science and Religion ’ with Joan of Arc. Napoleon, 
between Joan of Arc and Cleopatra—a position fully to 
his taste—could exchange remarks on the French 
nobility with one and on the Egyptian people with the 
other, and find himself in complete agreement with 
both. It is unnecessary to point out that Cesar and 
Cleopatra would have much to discuss, and that both 
would be too broad-minded to introduce unpleasant 
subjects. 
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Other matters on which several of the guests could 
speak with authority are: ballistics, the rights of’ 
women, calendars, wander-lust, clericalism, classics 
versus modern studies, the value (or otherwise) of educa- 
tion, and the manners and customs of the natives of 
Britain. But the host would adroitly turn the conversa- 
tion, when the question of Britain came up, to the 
subject of oysters. This would give Cleopatra a chance 
to talk pearls and all would be well again. 


W. G. 
COMMENDED 
Jane Austen (Hostess) 
Dr JOHNSON Cuas. Lams 
ELLEN TERRY ANGELICA KAUFFMANN 
HEINE ARTHUR YOUNG 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


I think Jane Austen would make a perfect hostess. 
She was interested in people more than things and 
ideas—as a hostess should be. She could efface her- 
self—also a desirable quality in a hostess. On her 
right she would have Dr. Johnson, who would be rather 
formidable at first, but would grow milder under her 
treatment, Ellen Terry would relieve the tension 
occasionally. Having played Lady Cicely Waynfiete, 
she would know how to deal with people who, when 
their pistol misses fire, knock you down with the butt- 
end. On Jane’s left I put Charles Lamb, who would 
relieve the pressure also, and in such a company could 
be trusted to keep sober. Next to Lamb would be 
Angelica Kauffmann whom he would be charmed to 
meet. Next to her would be Arthur Young, the Franco- 
phile, and next to him Madame de Sévigné who would 
get on quite well with Heine. None of these people, 
I think, would be likely to jar upon each other or 
take the wind out of each other’s sails. It should 
be a successful dinner party. 


N. B. 


2288. This competition proved very popular and 
produced a wider range of sonnets that I had expected. 
The subject seemed to me to invite parodies of Words- 
worth’s ‘ Sonnet on London seen from Westminster 
Bridge,’ but not one was sent in. Most of the entries 
were recognizable as sonnets, but some of the com- 
petitors had very up-to-date ideas about metre and I 
am too old-fashioned not to be shocked by Priapus. 

The following competitors all did good work : Athos, 
N. B., Norah M. Butterfield, T. E. Casson, W. G., 
Walter Harrison, I. M. P., Pibwob, Marion Peacock, 
L. V. Upword and H. R. Wagstaffe. N. B. had a 
happy idea in wishing 

that I some friendly Giant knew— 
Some Champion who that Red in Balk could pot, 
With one sure stroke removing from the spot 
That gas-filled monster, with a super-cue. 


Norah M. Butterfield had a fine flow of invective and 
T. E. Casson recalled memories of his bug-shooter 
days. W. G. invented a dragon of the prime disposed 
of by a knight whom he would fain resurrect ; Walter 
Harrison was good in parts, especially the part about a 
Smug utilitarian disdain 
Of all save fatted interests; 


I. M. P. rose to real poetry in his sestet; and Marion 
Peacock and L. V. Upword might have divided the 
prize had their muse not let them “down before the 
end. I print Marion Peacock’s opening. 


Vile Carbuncle! your colour is enough, 
Red is intended for great gorgeous things— 
Poppies in flame, Russians of strong, stern stuff, 
Heart’s blood of roses and the robes of kings. 
If you turned green your greenness would offend, 
Since your squat shape could never be admired, 
No poise and no beginning and no end, 
offspring, of an age most uninspired. 


The prize is divided between the two sonnets sent 
in by Athos, with honourable mentions for H, R. 
Wagstaffe and Pibwob. 


THE WINNING ENTRIES 


Huge Red Protuberance, horrific Blot 
On the fair landscape of the Farnham plain! 
The noxious vapour that thy towers contain 
Is not more poisonous, bad as ’tis, God wot! 
Thou damned Gasometer of Aldershot, 
Than those dull churls whose sordid lust, for gain 
Could build, and paint, and keep thee, to profane 
The surmer beauty of this quiet spot! 
But, soft! I hear some Farnham housewife say, 
‘* Be fair, you artist gentleman, be fair ! 
‘* I’ve six to cook for, warm, and keep ’em clean; 
‘* Lord help us if they take the gas away.” 
Well, well, perhaps she’s right; but, Mr. Mayor, 
Let me suggest an inconspicuous green ! 


ANOTHER Way. (Mrs. BEETON.) 


Approaching, I behold thee from the hill, 
Majestic Dome, thy pillared towers arise, 
A monument of useful enterprise, 
Of serviceable science, toil and skill; 
For in thine iron womb thou dost distil 
The vapour that in court or cot defies 
The dark and cold of Winter, and supplies 
The student's light, and heat for household grill. 
Hail to thy friendly bulk! And if thy girth 
And crimson hue offend the captious eye 
Of some perverse poetic popinjay, 
His moan shall move us but to tolerant mirth ; 
Nor fame nor pity shall he win thereby, 
‘* An idle singer of an empty day.” 
ATHOS 


COMMENDED 


Earth hath not anywhere more gruesome sight; 
Dull would he be of wit who could not find 
One swear-word adequate, though pure his mind, 
With which to damn thee, pink-hued parasite. 
The stately beauty of the hills, gorse-strewn, 
The ceaseless wonder of the sweeping plain— 
Not in aJl Surrey to be seen again— 
Are marred by thee, ungainly red balloon! 
Monstrosity malignant, cancerous growth, 
Smeared with the blood of ruined landscapes fair ! 
Sacrificed to the shilling in the slot 
Is rolling upland, wind-swept plain, or both, 
Asphyxiated in thy gaseous air, 
Eyesore incarnadined of Aldershot! 

H. R. WacstaFFE 


Too long, you gross abortion, misbegot, 

Outraging nature’s scheme, you maim and mar 

This lovely landscape, like a shameful scar, 

Horrible biunder, hideous and hateful blot ! 

Each of us that admires a beauty-spot, 

Going this road by foot or coach or car, 

As we look forth and see you what you are, 

Shrinks to behold you shadowing Aldershot. 

Our modern Vandals diligently plan 

Monstrous deformities to spoil our view, 

Eyesores to lacerate and torture man; 

That dead Victorian that accomplished you, 

Erected what no competition can 

Revie—he builded better than he knew. 

_Prpwos 
May I add a grumble? Five of the competitors 

fastened their sheets with pins and each of those pins 
jabbed the thumb of a small boy already disconsolate 
through the loss of a stamp. I fear I shall have to 
open the envelopes myself next time. 
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IN GENERAL 


WENT the other day to see an exhibition of the 
I ‘* Fifty Best Books.’’ But let there be no misun- 

derstanding—this was no rival to that formidable 
century of ‘‘ Best Books ’’ which the late Lord Ave- 
bury selected for the mass improvement of the later 
Victorian age. The present fifty constitute the annual 
selection made by a committee of the First Edition 
Club, in whose pleasant house in Bedford Square they 
are now on exhibition; andthe choice is made, appar- 
ently, on a blend of esthetic and economic standards 
which produces results very interesting to those who 
join a taste for books as living forces with one for 
books as tangible objects, The interest is heightened 
by the display in the same room of the corresponding 
fifty American books selected on the same lines by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. If other countries 
could be persuaded to send their chosen books like- 
wise, the show would soon become something of first- 
rate importance in the world of books, 

The appreciation of fine printing and fine book-pro- 
duction, I have often noticed, very easily topples over 
into a rather tedious preciosity. When this happens, 
the resulting disease is vexatious: unnecessary books 
flood a small market, at high prices, to be bought for 
the most part by a narrow circle of boring, droopy 
people who seem to know nothing about books beyond 
prices and technical ‘‘ points,’? and keep the poor 
things for ever cribbed and caged behind sheets of 
glass. (So far as I can make out, you don’t read 
those padlocked books: you merely sit and watch 
them rising in value.) But the First Edition Club has 
been careful to avoid undue attention to this class of 
production; it recognizes its merits and usefulness, 
which are often considerable and sometimes memor- 
able; but it has sought to keep its choice of fifty, 
balanced among many different classes of book, 

This can’t be easy to do. The committee’s task, 
in their own words, was ‘‘ to weigh the books sub- 
mitted on a scale which was evenly balanced between 
the book produced under ordinary commercial circum- 
stances and the édition de luxe.”” The method they 
adopted was to allow a possible fifty points to each 
volume examined, made up in the following propor- 
tions: For paper, five points; typographical design, 
ten; binding, ten; relation to price, ten; and general 
impression, fifteen. It is thus possible, they say, ‘‘for 
a seven-and-sixpenny novel, which, in the nature of 
things, could not vie in paper or binding with a three- 
guinea volume, to make up lost ground in relation to 
price, or even in general impression.” It seems fair 
enough; and the result is certainly a comprehensive 
collection, for it ranges from a little two-and-sixpenny 
booklet (‘ Selections from the English Physitian ’: De 
La More Press) to the seventy-two guinea majesty of 
‘The Eumorfopoulos Catalogue of Bronzes’ (Ernest 
Benn). And the wide range of subject-matter 
in the books is naturally reflected in the technique of 
printing and production which they severally call for. 
Here, for instance, is an elegant trifle translated from 
the Japanese by Mr. Arthur Waley, ‘ The Lady Who 
Loved Insects,’ set in the delicately clear Walbaum 
type that seems almost to tread the page with the 
fine precision of some tiny creature; and here, from the 
Cambridge University Press, is a splendid example of 
technical work in a treatise on ‘ Statistical Mechanics,’ 
the broad pages generously laying out a wealth of 
complicated formule and symbols that must mean 
infinite and comprehending care on the compositor’s 
part. 

Being only human, I confess to feeling gratified 
when I found that the seal of expert approval had been 
put upon several books I had myself noted during the 
past year or so. Among the cheaper there was the 
Nonesuch Press’s complete ‘ Donne’ (8s. 6d.), Chatto 
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and Windus’s issue of Mr. Quennell’s study of ‘ Bay. 
delaire and the Symbolists,’ as also of Mr. David 
Garnett’s last novel; there was also Jonathan Cape's 
edition of Florence Ayscough’s ‘ Tu Fu,’ with its effec. 
tive use of metrical spacing in the Chinese poems jt 
contains, and Cassell’s handsome book of Mr. Eric 
Gill’s essays on art—both at a guinea, and cheap at 
that; and among the more ambitiously decorative 
several works from the Cresset Press, Mr. Cleverdon’s 
five-guinea book of Eric Gill’s engravings, and Mr, 
Peter Davies’s ‘ Catulli Carmina,’ a book of very fitting 
grace. 

Looking round the cases as a whole, one or two 
other points struck me. By now there can be no 
doubt that the machine-setting of type has reached a 
pitch of mechanical perfection which, to the ordi 
observer’s eye, leaves the hand-set book none of its 
old advantage. Out of the fifty books here, only seven 
are catalogued as being hand-set; and they are all, of 
course, ‘‘ special’? books. Again, it is interesting to 
note the steady persistence of the great traditional 
English types, Baskerville and Caslon; the former js 
used in ten, the latter in nine, of the selected books 
(in a less restricted survey of contemporary printing, 
I suspect that the joint proportion of these two type 
faces would be even higher). Their chief rival is the 
Fournier, which scores well with eight books. The 
New Hellenic face used in the Scholartis edition of the 
* Apology of Socrates’ is a particularly interesting 
new instrument for printing Greek; but otherwise, 
novelty of type design is not striking in this exhibi- 
tion’s examples. Our age, in England at any rate, 
has not yet brought forth its own unmistakable, char- 
acteristic design in this branch of the practical arts. 

Space does not let me say much about the American 
exhibits. Anyone who is familiar with present-day 
American books will probably agree that they still 
retain, on the average, a good many faults in style 
and convenience which have been uprooted and rejected 
in this country by all but a few publishers of any note. 
The selected examples at Bedford Square, however, 
are almost without exception work of a class which 
would meet the most exacting English standards. On 
the whole, I think the exhibits there are higher above 
the American average than the English specimens are 
above the English average; they are more predomi- 
natingly ‘‘ specially produced’’ books. But the 
standard they set is a high one. And that is the chief 
value of an exhibition such as this. 

Quincunx 


NEW NOVELS 


Martin Make-Believe. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Down the Sky. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


R. FRANKAU’S latest novel is described 
M as a romance. We are not quite sure what 

meaning Mr. Frankau attaches to the elastic 
word romance, but to judge by the contents of 
‘ Martin Make-Believe,’ it would seem that romance 
is produced when a novelist causes an unreal central 
character to move about in a setting which has the 
attributes of reality. For unreal Mr. Frankau’s 
hero certainly is. He combines the long-suffering 
of Job with the high moral principles of Sir Galahad, 
modernized and localized by the good form 
emanating from the great public school which Mr. 
Frankau discreetly calls Dounchester. Like Gilbert 
}—or was it Sullivan?—he is simply too good to be 
true. Mr. Frankau himself seems aware of this, 
and more than once, after Martin has again be 
haved with a lack of guile which is both sublime and 
ridiculous, he inserts a comment such as this: 


By Gilbert Frankau. 
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He was a fool—in so far as worldly wisdom goes—and 
this despite all the success that luck and a certain personal 
charm had brought him in his business—this tall man 
who came striding, pipe still in mouth, through the 
Cheniston lodge gates. And perhaps, as Jill once thought, 
there was too much of the woman—or as Macmanus once 
said, too much of the sentimentalist—in him. But since, 
at the first, his folly, and the leaven of womanhood in 
him, and his sentimentalism brought their meed of 
happiness, let only a cynic begrudge them. 


The pattern of Martin’s tribulations is spacious, 
but on fairly obvious lines. His marriage is a 
failure, his son dies, a girl comes into his life and 
causes great emotional conflicts, which he tries to 
forget amid the complexities of high finance, he is 
victimized by unscrupulous business associates and 
innocently promotes their fraudulent schemes, he is 
tried at the Old Bailey and goes to prison, but on 
his release is met by the girl, and: 


“... I’m not afraid of anything, so long as I have 
your love, Sylvia.” 
“Nor I. So long as I have yours, Martin.” 


The theme which we have thus roughly outlined is 
elaborated with a’ rather uneven skill. Mr, Frankau 
is essentially a dynamic writer and he is at his best 
when he is dealing with rapid action, adding detail 
to detail with a brisk precision which suggests the 
driving power behind it. These qualities are con- 
spicuous in the later part of the novel which 
admirably reproduces the tense and feverish atmo- 
sphere of the Old Bailey. Here Mr. Frankau seems to 
have taken several leaves out of Mr. Dreiser’s 
book, and comparison with the parallel scenes in 
‘An American Tragedy’ is inevitable, so similar 
is the method. It is a little odd that Mr. Frankau, 
one of the smartest and most up-to-date of authors, 
drops into a kind of pseudo-Biblical manner when he 
aims at being particularly effective. Thus, he 
writes : 

Then one bade him lower that which lay in the fold 
of the sling; and as he lowered, the flowers and the 
ivy which lined the grave rustled, and that which lay 
in the fold of the sling sank, sank steadily, with the 
rain beading those other flowers which covered it; till 
it touched earth; and one took the sling from him; and 
he, too, touched earth, touched it and let it fall, oh, so 
gently, on the rain-beaded flowers. 


These flowers of speech are matched by another 
peculiar mannerism, of which Mr. Frankau is too 
fond. He writes: ‘‘ the hands of him,’ ‘‘ the jowl 
of him,”’ ‘‘ even the face of her a dither before his 
eyes,’ ‘‘ Simon Young’s teeth were chattering in 
the head of him,’’ and so forth. And then there 
are pointless inversions, such as: ‘‘ Glassy of eye, 
was Allard’s face,’’ and queer words like 
“chancely ’’ and the verb ‘‘ to pash on,” and out- 
worn devices, e.g., ‘‘ Byles took a cigarette and his 
departure.’”” These eccentricities; accompanied as 
they often are by false emphasis and a slightly 
hysterical note, do much to impair the quality of 
what, as a piece of mere story-telling, is quite a 
creditable achievement. 

To come to Mr. Lucas after having traversed 
Mr. Frankau’s 448 tightly packed pages is like 
hearing chamber music after a longish spell with a 
brass band. Mr. Lucas’s entertainment,” as it 
is rightly described, is a book to be read rather than 
reviewed. It contains a delicate thread of story, 
round which the most delightful digressions crystal- 
lize. In the course of a few pages Mr. Lucas 
Squanders enough ideas to keep a less inventive 
author busy for weeks, expanding them into essays 
or short stories. There is perhaps a_ dispro- 
Portionate number of didactic pages about Ceylon, 
but whether Mr. Lucas is acting as a guide or tell- 
ing humorous anecdotes, his suave manner never 
flags and never palls. 


REVIEWS 
A PRACTICAL IMPERIALIST 


Economic Prosperity in the British Empire. 
Stephen Leacock. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


By 


N these days of political and economic pessimism an 

optimist is as welcome as an oasis in the desert, and 
there is a bracing tone running through Mr. Leacock’s 
work that should prove as a tonic to those who are 
inclined to despair of the future of the British Empire. 
To say that this book is good is but to do it scant justice, 
for in sober truth it is the very best that has yet appeared 
upon the subject of which it treats. The author’s know- 
ledge of the problems that confront the Empire at the 
present time is encyclopedic, and upon every one of 
them he brings to bear the supreme test of common- 
sense, with the result that no reader will be able to put 
this volume down without feeling that at least one 
practical suggestion has been made for the solution of 
the Empire’s difficulties. This is, in short, a book that 
should be learned, marked, and inwardly digested, as 
the saying is, by every adult British citizen. 

Mr. Leacock very wisely begins with the question of 
Imperial development, and he shows how there is in 
the Empire enough work and to spare not only for its 
present population, but for countless millions more, 
if only the problem of settlement is handled in the 
right way. In this connexion he urges a return to 
the principles advocated by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
on the ground that it is no use telling a man who is 
on the dole in Great Britain that tens of acres will be 
his if he goes to Canada or Australia to claim them. 
Rather must there be close co-operation between the 
British and Dominion Governments so that the 
emigrant shall be settled and his labour become pro- 
ductive in his new home at no cost to himself, while 
paying back subsequently the money that has been spent 
on him plus accumulated interest at a reasonable rate. 
As evidence of the way in which such a scheme could 
be worked, the author very appositely cites the case of 
the United Empire Loyalists; for what was possible 
with the primitive means of transport available at the 
end of the eighteenth century would be, even on an 
infinitely larger scale, mere child’s play to-day. 

Equally interesting are the chapters on finance, in 
which Mr. Leacock clearly shows that the fear of food 
taxes is a bogy and nothing more. His own suggestion 
is a fifteen per cent. tariff on all foreign goods entering 
the Empire, such tariff to be in addition to all existing 
ones. By this means the nascent industries of the 
Dominions would continue to be protected, but inter- 
Imperial trade would be stimulated. The author 
thoroughly grasps the unique position of the Argentine 
with regard to Great Britain, but he points out that we 
buy from her infinitely more than she buys from us. 
To adjust the balance, he suggests that the mere threat 
of a tax upon meat and wheat, which the Argentine 
cannot sell to any other country, would be sufficient to 
compel her to grant British manufactured articles a 
substantial preference over those of the United States. 
The fase for a tariff has probably never been so 
brilliantly argued, or so convincingly presented, as in 
this book. 

Above all, the author stresses the fact that the prob- 
lems which face the Empire at the present day are 
economic and not political. What is required is not 
Constitution-making, but Imperial development, and it 
is folly to waste time in debating constitutional points 
of no importance when ‘“‘ two million idfé men look 
across the sea at 2,000,000 square miles of empty 
land.’’ The work is there to be done, and all that 
has to be decided is the respective part to be played by 
the State and by private enterprise, for Mr. Leacock 
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fully realizes that neither can do it alone, but that the 
cordial co-operation of both is essential. He further 
recommends the standardization of Imperial currency, 
weights, and measures as a definite aid to business, 
and he makes practical suggestions as to the way in 
which this might be done. 

The greatest rival of the British Empire to-day is 
the United States, but the latter has one vulnerable 
spot—her export trade. At the present moment 
British manufactured goods are shut out of the 
American home market by the high tariff, which 
Washington refuses to modify. In fact, the supremacy 
of the United States depends upon the continuation of 
a free market in this country. Once that is closed, our 
chief competitor will be foreed to adopt a policy of give- 
and-take, and his home market will be open to us. 
So Mr. Leacock reasons, and what he has to say of the 
United States is not the least valuable part of his 
invaluable book. 

CHARLES PETRIF 


TRUE DEVON 


The Village Book. By Henry Williamson. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


HERE are signs, said a highly successful novelist 
in a luncheon speech not long ago, of a return 
to the best traditions of English fiction: by which he 
seems to have meant the tradition which still produces 
‘ The Good Companions’ at one extreme and ‘ The 
Broad Highway’ at the other. There are signs 
indeed of denying once more what some critics like 
to censure as ‘‘ the public-house vision,’’ ‘‘ the seamy 


mean natures. 

The work of Henry Williamson, luckily, is not among 
these signs. He neither dwells in the dung-pits nor 
draws disgustedly away from them; and the result is 
such a pleasure as ‘ The Village Book.’ 

This imaginative, inside picture of Devonshire life 
is not concerned with clotted cream. It is divided 
chapter by contrasting chapter into the ‘ The Spirit 
of the Village’ and ‘ Air and Lights of the Fields 
and the Sea.’ _I prefer Mr. Williamson in his village, 
for there hard reality checks the romantic naturalism 
of such as Richard Jefferies, but whether in cottage or 
on cliff Mr. Williamson’s. perception is everywhere as 
fresh. He has observed the mixture of roses and 
nettles in village life with an admirable thoroughness. 
He is not sentimental on the one hand or obsessed with 
a de Maupassant savagery on the other. His stories, 
or sketches, for many of them are slight, are full of 
the combined callousness and kindness which are so 
marked in the peasant make-up. 

Those who have seen beneath the surface of such 
people and shared their lives, as Mr. Williamson has 
done, will admire the truth in which he describes the end 
of Sparker Ley, sixty years before the fiercest and best 
wrestler of his neighbour , and the auction of his 
few chattels in the dark kitchen; or ‘ Old Woolacott,’ 
in which he tells of the cruel sense of property 
which harries an aged labourer from cottage to cottage : 


** It be a shame vor to turn out old volks like us be, 
baint it?” he said to me, when I went to say good-bye 
to him. 


The small head, with its eyes shrunken like a slow- 
worm’s after winter sleep, was unsteady on the neck, 
enwrapped with the double folds of a muffler. The lips 
continued to sip at nothing. His skinny body under the 
heavy coat remained fixed and unmoving on the wooden 
tripod supporting it—wooden soles to boots, besides being 
cheaper, kept out the damp... Other words were shaping 
themselves, and a few minutes later he said, ‘‘ Tis a pity 
rd cauliflowers wasn’t let bide vor to come to full head, 

in’t it?’ 


side,’’ as though there were no longer tap-rooms and 


Old Woolacott had eaten the cauliflowers when Oe: 
were small, not wanting to leave any behind when he hag = 
Weeds covered the ground strewn with white of 


ione. 
ee shards between the stalks, leaning and stripped, of suc 
sprouts and kale. There grew speedwell with its tiny f 
flowers of blue; shepherd’s purse and scurvy grass, both tha 
white in bloom, and yellow disks of dandelion. a 
The strength of these stories and sketches is uneven, 
but in all of them Mr. Williamson shows his artistry in J jh. 
the sane balancing of his two réles of romantic naturalist . 
and realist. His choice of words is exact, often a 
unusual without affectation; his writing is unforced ae 
and frequently of real beauty. Certainly ‘ The Village 
Book’ should go well, if honest work meets its 
reward. 1 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON ; 
a 
i 
MR. DREISER AT HOME 
The Color of a Great City. By Theodore Dreiser, ant 
Constable. gre 
M R. DREISER with his rich understanding and 
his great taste and imagination has given us here : 
a volume of colourful sketches drawn from the varied : 
life of New York City. He has ever shown himself a ] 
lover of the Metropolis from which he has derived ecc 
inspiration for so much that is beautiful in his works, an 


This tremendous polyglot city, that is at the same time an 


an island and a great sea-port, changes in its architec. reg 
ture, its customs and its inhabitants, faster probably abi 
than any other great city. Some of the scenes and 
glimpses of life described here are already sights and Th 
scenes of the past, but they will live because of this lov 
book. With the present traffic problem there is, pre- wit 

sumably, no room for the ‘‘ Push-cart man ”’ to stand 
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in Sixth Avenue; and it is to be hoped that ‘* the Toilers 
of the Tenements ”’ do not toil quite so desperately for 
such inadequate pay. 

A great city has a glamour and a magic about it 
that acts like a magnet to great masses of people, yet 
“ the illusion of it, the hypnosis deep and moving that 
it is! How the strong and the weak, the wise and the 
fools, the greedy of heart and of eye seek the nepenthe, 
the Lethe of its something hugeness.’’ There is a 
human machinery at work ‘‘a vast silent mass— 
marching to the music of necessity ": and yet there is 
also the beauty and glory of a Turner picture : 


It is here in New York Harbour any sunny afternoon. 
The wind dies down, the sun pours in a golden flood upon 
the east bank from the west, the tall elevator stacks and 
towering chimneys of factories on the west shore give 
a beauty of line which no artist could resist. Up the 
splashing bosom of the river, trembling silver and gold 
in the evening light, comes a great vessel, etc. 


This great seething mass of people that are born, 
and live, and toil, and strain and die in the bosom of a 
great city, they are the surging tide of life itself : 


Men-are born by the millions. They die in great masses, 
silently. . . . They cannot be driven too far: they must 
be led in part—for that the maxim ‘ Feed my sheep.’ 


For the most part these sketches present either 
economic problems or strange and mysterious pictures : 
and there are a few, such as ‘ The Flight of Pigeons ’ 
and ‘ The Cradle of Tears,’ that ascend into the pure 
realms of poetry, or delve far into the shadows of deep 
abiding tragedies. 

Mr, Dreiser needs no recommendation to book lovers. 
This volume will appeal to city dwellers and city 
lovers the world over: and those who were familiar 
with New York between 1900-1915 will be entranced. 


A HAPPY WAR-BOOK 


Flying Corps Headquarters: 1914-1918. By 
Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


ERE is that paradoxical and unexpected thing : 

a happy book about the war, none the less para- 
doxical or unexpected because it first astonished us ten 
years ago, when war-books were at. a discount, and 
before the frightful history of those hideous years had 
been written and had made the fortunes of its principal 
authors. With these last books in our minds, it is 
strange to turn to this almost happy story, which yet 
fills a necessary gap in the picture as a little reflection 
will show. A man could enjoy his part in the war, 
even in France, if he escaped the horrors of the 
trenches, if he had an individual part to play, if he liked 
his work, which means that he was suited to it. Mr. 
Baring tells from his diary the daily doings of an 
intelligence officer at one of the headquarters of the 
Flying Corps, the Corps, remember, in which personal 
initiative was still free, and the individual was not 
merely a unit in a machine beyond his comprehension. 
Besides this, Mr. Baring’s familiar love of travel was 
abundantly gratified in his work. He was constantly 
on the move. He had plenty of change. He escaped 
being tied to a trench like a rat in a corner. His 
greatest trials were the losses of his closest friends; 
his chief study to adapt himself to the varying 
idiosyncrasies of his different commanding officers. In 
beautifully simple language, he describes the doings of 
tach day, and we see the war as it appeared in a 
Succession of apparently trivial detail to a man whose 
Work was confined, for the most part, to minute super- 
vision in order that the airmen might be equipped at 
every point for the help that they were giving to the 
front line, particularly in an unresting offensive. Each 
arm of the vast organization is entitled to its due 


record, and Mr. Baring has constituted himself the 
historian of one headquarters and of the staff-officer. 

He knows that there was nothing spectacular in his 
corner, that his kind was often made the butt of the 
satirist and the disgruntled, and so, with the urbane 
patience natural to a trained diplomatist, Mr. Baring 
endeavours to explain : 


During my stay with the First Division I reflected a 
good deal on the nonsense talked about Staffs in general, 
both in this war and in other wars. Of course if you 
accept this nonsense as a convention and talk of the idle 
brass hats and the drones and the pompous red tabs and 
the booted and spurred Generals who do nothing, well 
and good, I am perfectly willing to join in. .. . But when 
other people who do not share this unexpressed under- 
standing, Members of Parliament, for instance, talk in 
this way, it makes me tired and angry. . . . A Divisional 
Staff is engaged for the greater part of the time in 
incessant hard work of the most harassing and responsible 
nature. . . . The work has got to be done, and somebody 
has got to do it. But because they are on a Staff they 
don’t change into supermen or into angels, and a pompous 
man will remain pompous on a staff or possibly become 
more pompous, and an unpretentious man will remain 
unpretentious or become more unpretentious. . . . When 


people talk of other professions they are not so unreason- 
able. 


That is the gist of his apology for the brain of the 
machine, a brain that, in his department, had to con- 
centrate on minute detail of the parts of airplanes, which 
improved so quickly that, as soon as an improvement 
had been manufactured in sufficient quantity, it was 
often out of date. In the literature of the war this book 
supplies two pictures: one of life at a headquarters, 
the other of the daily routine of a staff-officer. Both 
are necessary to the complete record, but, to us to-day, 
once we have admitted this substantial service, the 
value of Mr. Baring’s work resides in the charm, 
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humanity, and grace of his writing, in the simplicity 
and urbaneness of the point of view. Could we only 
know how much is peculiarly his own, how much the 
flower of his home, his school, his university, his 
experience in diplomacy! Somewhere in the book he 
quotes the definition of a gentleman that a little boy 
of eight, after much pressing, was induced to give. 
‘* A gentleman,’’ the youngster said, ‘‘ is a man who 
loves God very much and has the most beautiful 
manners.”’ The counterfeit of both these qualities is 
more common than the reality, just as P. S. P. (public 
school pronunciation) is much more common than pure 
English, but the real thing, in each case, has a beauty 
about which dispute is quite impossible. In a different 
connection, it is true, the following remark by Anatole 
France impressed Mr. Baring as profound: ‘‘ Rien 
n’est plus coatteux que la simplicité.”’ 

The diary is relieved throughout by quiet touches of 
humour, by pleasant verses, and gains in verisimilitude 
from the absence of reflections upon the matters 
described. The effect is that of a man too busy obey- 
ing orders to do anything but accept whatever was 
happening as a matter of course. At the same time, 
it is not a soldier’s diary : the eye of the poet and man 
of letters is open to the signs of nature around him, 
to the birds, the skies, the rainbows, and the flowers. 
We hear of the books that he is reading, from some 
detective story to the poems of Wordsworth and the 
interrupted perusal of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ Towards 
the end, flying takes a larger place. The newspaper 
and parliamentary agitations at home are noted for 
accomplishing nothing beyond a depressing effect upon 
the pilots; the immense work of long-distance raid- 
ing upon German towns is discussed in relation to more 
important military efficiency, and the degree of success 


attained by 1918 opens an appalling prospect of aviation 


in the next war. Unless, indeed, life becomes so 
impossible for the civil populations that they will not 
allow the continuance of hostilities at any price, the 
next war does not bear thinking of. 

The public memory is short: human pugnacity is 
enduring ; and one cannot be sure that even a literary 
photograph of war-horrors, such as was given, very 
competently, in ‘ All Quiet,’ has any permanent effect. 
The passions of men are not to be cured by reading. 
In times of crisis, nothing but the immediate cause of 
quarrel occupies men’s minds; and already there has 
been a reaction against the grimmest of the war- 
books. This reaction is worth a final word. As usual, 
it was not really a protest against the content or the 
treatment of that book; it was nothing but a reaction 
against its success and popularity. Neither the 
popularity nor the protest implies more ‘than a mood of 
excitement. No war-book will diminish the chance of 
war: otherwise we should have to regret that Mr. 
Baring’s is so pleasant. War can only be averted by 
a will to avert it; by an increasing respect for reason, 
a diminution of rivalry and greed, a growing belief in 
co-operation ; and history does not hold out the smallest 
hope that humanity has grown in grace or wisdom, 
is wont to learn by terrible lessons, or has its passions 
under greater control. If this is true, then the hope 
that humanity will refrain from suicide because its 
engines for destruction have been perfected is only 
despair, the mockery of faith reduced, at last, to trust 
that Satan will cast out Satan. Mr. Baring has shown 
us one calmer corner in the immense orgy of the past 
war. He has left mainly to our imagination the forces 
which the staff-work set in motion, and this becomes 
part of the picture in the same way that the peaceful 
centre of a cyclone is at the same time the heart of the 
storm. That which he set out to record is told with 
convincing simplicity, and forms a later chapter in the 
varied, crowded, humane existence that he has followed 
through so many fields of action, fields in which obser- 
vation and reflection have held evenly the scales. 

OsBert BuRDETT 


A WELLSIAN REVIEW 


The Autocracy of Mr. Parham. By H. G. Wells, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


R. WELLS, in his latest novel, would seem, 

little, to have been amusing himself. Whether 
his readers will be amused or disappointed, or perhaps 
a little puzzled, depends on which Mr. Wells each one 
prefers. For this book might be called a Wellsian 
review. It suggests that Mr. Wells may have been 
trying to please ‘those who are always demanding, 
from Mr. Wells the world reformer, something in the 
earlier manner of the Mr. Wells the novelist who gave 
us ‘The War of the Worlds,’ ‘ Kipps,’ ‘ Mr, 
Polly,’ ‘ The War in the Air,’ ‘The Dream’ and 
other romances. There are moments reminiscent of 
all of them in this story of a man who thought, for a 
little while, that he could be Master of the World. 

Now Mr. Parham, as we first see him, a quiet, 
donnish, rather ineffective creature, is a proper Wells 
figure, done to the life. So is the vulgar, ignorant, 
ruthless financier, Sir Bussy Woodcock (‘‘ Gaw ” is 
his one word of comment), on whom the professor of 
history, for reasons of his own, not unconnected with 
hopes of a new weekly paper with himself as editor, is 
dancing attendance. If only Mr, Parham had stayed 
Mr. Parham. 

To make a dictator out of a quiet professor would 
be difficult, even for Mr. Wells, without spiritual aid, 
It was at a spiritualistic séance, attended by Mr. 
Parham and Sir Bussy, that there materialized a fine 
commanding Figure with a Mission, who announced 
himself as a messenger from Mars—and with his 
arrival one ceases to take Mr. Wells seriously. The 
figure that emerged from a startling display of 
ectoplasm 


. . . Was of medium height, slenderer and taller than 
Napoleon the First, but with something of the same 
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Byronic beauty. He was clothed in a white silken shirt, 
wide open at the neck and with knee breeches, greyish 
stockings and shoes. He seemed to shine with a light 
of his own... 

And this so splendid and romantic figure was Mr. 
Parham! Not that he realized it himself until he had 
counted heads and found that he was missing. And, 
in the vernacular, his reincarnation went to his head. 
Mr. Parham, as Lord Paramount of England, founder 
of the Duty Paramount League (formed with great 
enthusiasm at an Albert Hall meeting), took himself 
yery seriously. He became swiftly a super-Mussolini, 
with a touch of the English Cromwell. Like another 
Cromwell he went with his followers—‘ in uniforms 
of a Cromwellian cut, designed after the most careful 
consideration of the proper wear for expelling legisla- 
tive assemblies ’’—to Westminster, where the Speaker, 
after a dignified protest, yielded to superior force and 
left the Chair. Some of our politicians may be 
interested to see themselves, in very thin disguises, in 
this scene, and to know how, in Mr. Wells’ idea, they 
would behave in such a crisis. 


On the left, herding thickly, was this new labour govern- 
ment, this association of vague idealists and socialist 
adventurers and its supporters. Mr. Ramsey McDougal 
stood against the table, as ever a little apart from his 


colleagues, an image of unreadiness. . . He made noises 
like a cow barking or like a dog which moos... Mr. 


Philip Snowfield, very pale and angry, remained in his 
place, uttering what appeared to be inaudible imprecations. 
Commander Benworthy hovered huge and protective 
above him. The only actual scuffle was with that left 
wing desperado, Waxton, who . . . was carried out face 
downwards, his hair dragging on the floor. ... 

The Lord Paramount’s first concern was the Russian 
Peril, which he took as seriously as he took himself. 
(Can Mr. Wells be having a jape here with those who 
do not see eye to eye with him about the good intentions 
of Russia?) Incidentally, he also tackled unemploy- 
ment and the problem of tariffs. He was not, one 
gathers, an Empire Crusader. Also*he put down night 
clubs. But it was largely over the Russian Peril that 
this too autocratic autocrat managed to embroil 
England with America and so brought about another 
world war—which makes the last world war look like a 
frontier campaign. 

And at home, as if it were not enough that Nelson 
should be brought down with most of his column in an 
air raid, the by now thoroughly unpopular but still 
autocratic Mr. Parham had trouble with the group of 
unscrupulous financiers controlling Gas L., the super 
deadly gas that could end any war. Ht was in an 
attempt to overcome these unpatriotic profiteers in their 
underground stronghold in Lyonesse that Mr. Parham 
was torn and flung and deafened in a monstrous 
explosion . . . . and woke up to find an unseemly brawl 
going on at that spiritualistic séance to which he had 
gone with Sir Bussy. 

Sir Bussy’s pet monosyllable is the only comment left 
to the breathless reader of this remarkable story. 

“ Gaw !’’ Mr. Wells. 


A MAN OF PARTS 


The Life of Michael-Kelly: Musician, Actor and 
_Bon Viveur. 1762-1826. By S. M. Ellis. 
Gollancz. 25s. 


4 


4 T HE Reminiscences of Michael Kelly,’ in which 


Mr. Ellis has discovered so’rich a mine of 
information with regard to the theatre, the opera house, 
and the famous people who patronized them during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth and first quarter of the 
aineteenth centuries, were prepared for the press by 
Theodore Hook, and published in 1826, and have never 
been reprinted. Yet they attracted much notice at the 
lime, and were reviewed at full length by Sir Walter 


Scott in the Quarterly Review, who compared them 
with ‘ Gil Blas,’ and found in them the reflection of 
Kelly’s ‘‘ bright and happy nature.’’ It is strange 
that the name and fame of so bright and particular a 
star should have been allowed to fall into oblivion, Out 
of a thousand who could repeat the most intimate 
details of the lives of many of Kelly’s intimates it may 
be doubted if even one could say off-hand who Michael 
Kelly was and when he flourished and why. Well, 
here is a book which should rectify this neglect, for not 
only has Mr. Ellis skimmed the cream of the reminis- 
cences, he has supplied from the wealth of his own 
knowledge of the period a commentary that makes his 
story of Kelly’s career an epitome of the fashionable 
world of the time. 

Kelly’s father was a Dublin wine-merchant, who was 
something of a musician, Master of the Ceremonies at 
Dublin Castle, and teacher of deportment to the young 
débutantes. Michael was the eldest of a talented 
family, and his father proposed to make a surgeon of 
him ; but the boy’s singing attracted the attention of the 
famous Rauzzini, who gave him some lessons and 
advised that he be sent to Italy. After two very 
successful appearances in Dublin, to Italy Michael went 
with a letter of introduction to Sir William Hamilton, 
whose powerful influence put the precocious boy—he 
was under sixteen—in a position to exploit his gifts, 
professional and social, to the best advantage. Thence- 
forward his career was from success to success, and to 
recount even a tithe of the rdles he played, of the music 
he composed, of the friends he made, and of the 
adventures that came his way would be to write a con- 
siderable book. He has much that is interesting to 
tell us of the Court of Ferdinand at Naples, and of 
Cimarosa and other famous musicians of the time. At 
Leghorn he met Stephen Storace and his famous sister 
Anna, and so began a friendship that only death dis- 
solved. From Italy, Kelly went to Vienna as a member 
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of the Imperial Opera Company, and again he has much 
to tell us of the Court, and of the social life of the city, 
where there was quite a colony of young English 
nobles of high rank who admitted him to something 
like intimacy. Kelly came to know Mozart well, and 
created the parts of Don Basilio and Don Curzio when 
‘ Figaro’ was first produced. 

But, great as was Kelly’s success on the Continent, 
it was in England that he established his fame as 
singer, actor, composer and manager. He was simul- 
taneously stage-manager of the King’s Opera House in 
the Haymarket and Director of the Music at Drury 
Lane, living on intimate terms with Sheridan, of whom 
he has a hundred stories to tell. The names cluster— 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Robinson (Perdita), 
Mrs. Billington, Catalani, Mrs. Jordan, Baddeley, of 
the cake, Byron, ‘‘ Monk ”’ Lewis, the Prince Regent— 
Kelly knows them all and has something kindly to say 
of them all. The beautiful Anna Maria Phillips, Mrs. 
Crouch, with whom Kelly formed a strange and 
permanent attachment that may have been platonic, 
figures continually in the story till her death. But 
whether Kelly is telling us of his stage career, or his 
friends in the great world, it is he who fills the stage, 
for there is a natural gaiety in the man, a kindness, a 
generosity, that marks him for what he was, one of 
Fortune’s favourites. There can be little question of 
Kelly’s ability as singer and actor, but it was, one feels, 
his agreeable presence, his amiable and easy manner, 
his ‘* bright and happy nature,” that made him persona 
grata wheresoever he went. 

Mr. Ellis’s running commentary and notes form a 
chronique scandaleuse of the time; and he is apt to 
laugh a little at Kelly’s enthusiasm, notably for the 
Princes who patronized him. Referring to Kelly’s 
success with the nobility, Mr. Ellis writes of social 
distinctions as being more rigid then than now, as, of 
course, in one sense they were. Money alone could 
not open the great doors in the eighteenth century; on 
the other hand, never probably was the social way 
made easier for men of parts; and Kelly had all the 
qualities that made for eighteenth-century success. 
It is interesting to note that in England upper-class 
manners were already deteriorating when Kelly was a 
youth; in his middle age the rowdyism of the Regency 
was in full swing. 


THE GOOD COMPANION 


Gentlemen, I give you Wine! By H. Warner 
Allen. Criterion Miscellany—No, 17. Faber 
and Faber. 1s. 


R. WARNER ALLEN has done admirably an 

admirable work. Perhaps no greater proof need 
be given of the degenerate days in which we live than 
that such a defence of wine should be needed. He 
refers to the ‘* Blasphemy of Prohibition,’”’ based as it 
is on ignorance both of wine and human nature. How 
impossible it would have been to our forefathers 
to foresee a time when men would, in all sincerity, 
mistake the forced observance of laws for morality, 
and conceive the true appreciation of wine to be a debas- 
ing and immoral thing. Desiccated human beings, 
afraid for themselves and afraid for those who minister 
to their greed, “‘ lest efficiency be impaired,”’ will, we 
fear, remain impervious to argument. For the defence 
of wine, like the appreciation of wine, or even of a sane 
morality, is based on the recognition of the basic facts 
of human nature. Mr. Allen speaks of ‘‘ that detach- 
ment which is the peculiar faculty of man.’’ To be 
rather than to possess is man’s natural and highest 
function—a truism admitted for centuries of civiliza- 
tion, but with difficulty admitted to-day. One gift of 
wine is to develop the higher and subtler faculties of 
appreciation and, simultaneously, to enhance their 


powers. ‘‘ No one will drink too much when he seeks 
his pleasure in the zsthetic enjoyment of wine, for 
excess will disturb his taste and judgment. For this 
reason the encouragement of wine-drinking decreases 
drunkenness.” 

Good things abound in ‘ Gentlemen, I give you 
Wine!’ wise, sane facts rooted in human nature and 
tending to its higher and highest development. ‘‘ The 
modern world is suffering from an excess of self. 
criticism, a want of confidence in its own judgments, a 
fatal capacity of seeing too clearly every side of a ques. 
tion—in fact the Hamlet complex. Hypertrophy of the 
higher brain-centres is becoming a disease and life will 
become impossible if their action is not occasionally 
checked. We are shy, cautious creatures with minds 
bent on not giving ourselves away. Now it is this very 
giving ourselves away that is the root of all friendship,” 
Or again: ‘‘ There would be fewer criminals and 
millionaires—and the world would be the better—if wine 
drinking were compulsory. A legislator may one day 
demand that every citizen shall take his quantum of 
alcoholic liquor every day with the same excuse of logic 
as that with which the Prohibitionist forbids it. Main 
Street would vanish if all its inhabitants drank half a 
bottle of wine with each meal.’”’ 

And then the pages in actual praise of wine. He tells 
of ‘‘ the ancient purples of the Latour 1869 ’’ contain- 
ing ‘‘ the sheen of molten gold,’’ the Margaux 1871 
that ‘‘ came with the dainty sweetness of lyric poetry,” 
the Richebourg 1911 with its ‘‘deep, passionate purple,” 
the Clos de Tart 1899 ‘‘ as light and ethereal as a poet’s 
dream ”’ and of many another splendid wine. Yet this 
lesson in what can and ought to be does not dishearten, 
For it is followed by sound advice to those who less 
endowed yet, humbly, essay appreciation of the gift of 
God to man. We.,are taught to see it, smell it, taste 
it and, essential to true appreciation, to discuss it. 


The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Rudi Schneider. By Harry Price. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 


THIS is an authoritative account by the Director 
of the Laboratory of Psychical Research, of the 
séances given by Rudi Schneider, the young Austrian 
medium, last autumn in London. The phenomena 
were mainly of telikinesis, with the occasional pro- 
duction of pseudopoda, and are of scientific rather 
than popular interest. The author confines himself 
to narrative, and has neither explanation to advance 
nor theory to defend. The book would have been 
improved by the omission of the repeated attacks 
on Messrs. Maskelyne, which are tedious and 
irrelevant to its real purpose. 


Discourses and Letters of Hubert Murray Burge. 
Edited with a Memoir by Lord Charnwood. 
Chatto. 12s. 6d. 


HUBERT MURRAY BURGE, sometime Head- 
master of Winchester, and successively Bishop of South- 
wark and Oxford, was of those who stamp themselves 
on their time by radiation of personality rather than by 
definite acts to which men can point. This Lord 
Charnwood recognizes in the Memoir he contributes to 
the fragments of his friend’s written work that he has 
collected. Compared with what Dr. Burge effected in 
the course of his life as educationist and churchman, 
the tangible evidence of his work that survives in writing 
is almost negligible. It was neither his discourses, 
sound and eloquent though they were, nor his familiar 
letters to his friends, that made him the power for good 
he was. It was the ‘‘ wisdom, sincerity, and gentle- 
ness,”’ the natural charm and generosity, the unflinching 
faith of the man, that proved so valuable in an age of 
change and enabled him to compose differences, com- 
bine forces, and soften asperities, not by suppleness of 
mind or character, but by the real ease and the gracious- 
ness of manner that spring from complete unself- 
consciousness. Lord Charnwood is to be congratulated 
on his presentation of his friend’s personality; a diffi- 
cult task at all times, but most difficult when, as in 


the present case, the character to be portrayed is devoid 
of all eccentricity. 


Report on the poet Shakespeare’s identity sub- 
mitted to the Trustees of the British Museum. 
By J. D. Parsons. From the author. 1s. 6d. 


THE author of this pamphlet has two methods of 
attacking the problem of the identity of our national 
poet—a problem, by the way, that, does not exist in 
the mind of any competent critic or poet. The first 
depends on the way the name Shakespeare is spelt 
in printed books of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Everyone who has taken the trouble to 
familiarize himself with the technique of an early 
printing house knows that the spelling of a book has 
only the slightest relationship to that of the author, and, 
moreover, that hardlv twenty copies of any edition are 
exactly similar. The idea of an author standing over the 
compositor to ensure a definite variety of spelling is 
ludicrous. Mr. Parsons has a second string—a new 
variety of the numeral cryptograms.. .» The difficulties of 
ensuring that a cryptogram, if it existed, should get 
into print at that time have already been shown. The 
difficulty of accepting a Cambridge graduate as the 
author of the plays and poems is quite as great as 

t of accepting a Stratford man—the difference 

tween the conditions is negligible in comparison with 
the performance. This tract may be useful if it warns 


librarians to be chary in dealing with discoverers in 
literature. 


A new book by the author 
of “Kings, Churchills 
and Statesmen’”’ 


Personalities 


and Powers 
By Knut Hagberg 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


“It is remarkable how 
Dr. Hagberg is able 
to evaluate our great 
men. He has got 
into the skin of our 
environment in a 
series of shrewd 
studies on thirteen 
notable’ Britons, 
ranging from Mel- 
bourne, Disraeli, 
John Stuart Mill 
and Gladstone to 
Rhodes, George 
Wyndham and Lord 
Balfour. An intense- 
ly readable book.” 


—J. M. BULLOCH in the 
Sunday Times 
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Etruria, Past and Present. By M. A. Johnstone. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


SO much work has been done of late years on the 
Etruscan origins and remains that a work which 
should present for the general reader an account of 
what is now known or believed about them is urgently 
needed. This is provided by Miss Johnstone, who seems 
to be familiar with all the sites of Etruscan tombs 
now in process of excavation, and with the collections 
of objects already found. She writes agreeably and 
clearly, and is not afraid to let herself go when she 
is moved by beauty, whether of nature or of art, in 
this respect recalling, with a difference, the account 
by D. H. Lawrence of his impressions of an Etrurian 
City of the dead, published recently in a monthly 
periodical. The riddle of the Etruscan language is 
still insoluble; had this people no ballad history, no 
stories, no treatises of any sort? None has come down 
to us; perhaps some unopened tomb may contain some- 
thing, or did Rome in her merciless policy exterminate 
all memory of the past in her greatest rival and one- 
time master, Veii? Miss Johnstone’s book will be found 
of the greatest use to the traveller in the district between 
Florence and Rome—ancient Etruria—and its value 
is enhanced by a large number of photographs. 


Abbeys of Old Romance. By C. G. Harper. 
Cecil Palmer. 15s. 


THIS is a sounder piece of work than might be 
expected from its title, apparently intended to catch 
the fancy of the library subscriber. Mr. Harper cer- 
tainly misses none of the romance in his potted 
histories of all the famous abbeys of England, but at 
the same time he conveys a great deal of real if some- 
what guidebook-ish information. His sketches of the 

-abbeys (with pencil as well as pen—he is his own 
illustrator) are prefaced by a survey of the religious 
houses and their occupants before the Reformation and 
the dissolution of the monasteries: with interesting 
notes on the scandalous way some of them were con- 
ducted, and the commercial competition between them 
in the matter of holy relics. 

Canterbury possessed, as did many other places, 
pieces of the True Cross, of which it was said at the 
time of the Reformation there was enough to build a 
galleon. Here was the bed of the Virgin Mary, with 
some wool she wove, and a garment of her making. 
Here too was the rock on which stood the cross on 
which the Saviour had suffered, together with the 
sepulchre, the manger in which He lay; the table used 
at the Last Supper; the rock on which He stood when 
ascending to Heaven; Aaron’s rod; and—more 
marvellous and impudent than aught else—a portion of 
the clay from which God moulded Adam ! 


Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future of Human 
Speech. By Sir Richard Paget. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 


IN this new volume of the ‘ To-day and To-morrow ’ 
series, the author puts forth a reasoned scheme for the 
control of the development of our language. Up to 
now students of the changes of speech have restricted 
themselves to the question ‘‘ How?’’ and have done 
no more than vaguely guess at its origin; the author has 
for some years been demonstrating that speech took its 
rise in a mimicry of gesture, brought about by the close 
association of the movements of the tongue and the 
limbs, We should have liked the author to try to 
explain by his method some of the words in our lan- 
guage which seem to have no linguistic affinities, 
such as ‘‘ boy” and “ girl,’’ as well as those he has 
chosen for examples. If language has the physical 
facts he indicates as its origin, a scientific develop- 
ment of it is possible and English may be simplified 
into a universal tongue. Fortunately, we shall not 
be here to see it. 


_imagination is invariably controlled by the docu- 


Castle Gay. By John Buchan. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Hodder and 


THREE of our old friends from ‘ Huntingtower,’ 
Mr. Dickson McCunn and two of his scouts, one 
of them now a Rugby international, the other a star 
reporter for the View, are the real heroes of the 
story which revolves round the fortunes of a news. 
paper proprietor and the foreign state which he has 
taken under his protection. The portrait of Mr, 
Craw seems to be composite, with as basis a life. 
like study of a well-known editor who devotes his 
energies to the edification of the lower middle class 
and their children, while his adventures in the 
endeavour to escape publicity and entanglement with 
his foreign admirers and their enemies make a story 
which is as good reading as ‘ Huntingtower,’ though 
it falls short of the fine frenzy of Mr. Buchan’s 
first successes, 


The Chaste Mistress. By Constance Hagberg 
Wright. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


MRS. HAGBERG WRIGHT, though she issues 
this book as fiction, might equally well have sent it 
out to the world as one of the modern school of 
biographies, except perhaps that the name of Martha 
Ray is not so well known as those of the heroes 
of these works.. In any case the author has drawn a 
convincing picture of her heroine, of the Earl of 
Sandwich her protector and the father of her 
children, and of the unfortunate man who loved her, 
wished to marry her, and killed her in a moment 
of madness. The story is well told, the life of 
the time is authentically pictured, and the author's 


ments of the case. As a dramatic story it is a 
notable success. 
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ART 
AMERICAN GRAPHIC ART 


By ADRIAN BuRY 


HILE the work of our great artists is well 
W known in America and some of the painters 


themselves visit the States periodically and 
receive hospitality and praise there, the work of 
American painters and etchers is not as popular here 
as it deserves to be. 

The new world is indebted to Europe for its ideals 
in art, but America is now beginning to express her 
own personality, and her influence in matters artistic 
is likely {to increase with the years. We welcome 
the exhibition of etchings and lithographs by living 
American artists at the Beaux Arts Gallery. They 
have been collected with discrimination and represent 
various phases in graphic art from the traditional to 
the modern. 

Mr. Paul Rosenberg is an etcher who needs no 
introduction to Europe and it is pleasant to renew our 
acquaintance with his work in the series of ten etch- 
ings illustrating classics of architecture. Mr. Rosenberg 
shows a bigness of conception, using his lights and 
darks to effect this purpose. While he works 
laboriously to render the character of brick and stone, 
the result is never monotonous. With a well-placed 
shadow in the foreground of the ‘St. Etienne, 
Toulouse,’ he illuminates the facade of the church 
without forcing his values. Mr. Maclaughan is an- 
other American who seeks his subjects in France and 
Italy. His impression of that sumptuous Venetian 
Palace, the ‘ Ca D’Oro ’ is both sensitive and discreet. 

Turning to the less familiar grandeur of the new 
world, it is remarkable how Louis Lozowick combines 
hard and unrhetorical fact with a decorative vision. 
In these lithographs the artist has made an ingenious 


pattern of the steel stays of Brooklyn bridge and of the 
overhead railway, street cars and massive buildings of 
Hanover Square. 

Miss Wanda Gag, too, has a refreshing modern out- 
look without being eccentric. She can command our 
attention with a lithograph called ‘Lamplight.” <A 
table, chair, door and shaded lamp are emphasized by 
massing dark against light in broad simple spaces, 
forming a design of more than ephemeral interest. 

There is grandeur in the ‘ City of Towers, Chicago,’ 
and Mr. A. C. Webb has not failed to see it. Other 
works of varying merit are by Messrs, Rockwell Kent 
and John Marin and Miss Peggy Bacon. 


MRS. LESLIE COTTON 


As a portrait painter Mrs. Leslie Cotton has a strong 
sense of character and a skilful method of handling 
paint. There is distinction in the study called the 
‘ Snake Girl,’ perhaps the most attractive work in her 
exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries. The fair 
and fragile beauty of this modern Medusa has struck 
the imagination of the artist and the result is a 
spontaneous and lively impression. Of the other 
portraits the ‘Princesse Villarosa’ and ‘ Jérome 
Napoléon Bonaparte, Esq. ’ will find admirers. Both 
are good in drawing and convincing in tone. 

A quality unusual in the work of women painters is 
the strength and confidence with which Mrs. Cotton 
can fill large canvases with action, such as the life- 
size study of a bull-fight in which the thrust of the 
toreador is truthfully depicted. The picture ‘ Boot- 
legging ’ fails because the tragedy of the ill-fated 
whisky-runner does not, in Mrs. Cotton’s imagination, 
rise above the most obvious and sensational melo- 
drama. The same defects can be seen whenever the 
artist attempts to express ideas beyond the limits of 


portrait painting, in which, at her best, she undoubtedly 
excels. 


The MUSEUM GALLERIES 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932 


(STUDIOS) 


Telegrams : Museumgal 


GALLERY OF 


ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS OF 


FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Further to our notice in this journal respecting the above 
series, we have pleasure in showing an illustration of 
another portrait, namely, Tolstoi. For the guidance of 
those who have not seen our previous announcement. the 
portraits are engraved by the leading artists of to-day, 
being taken from paintings by famous masters in the 
public and private collections of the world. A synopsis 
of the life of each personage is issued with each portrait, 
and the whole work is, virtually, a comprehensive 
biographical dictionary of the great men and women 
who have been responsible for the world’s progress. 


Saturday Revew. July 26 
GENTLEMEN, 


Please send me full particulars of the Subscription for 
the Gallery of Famous Portraits. 


LEO TOLSTOI 
Engraved in Mezzotint by Will Henderson. Size 8x 10} in. 


53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE LONDON, W.C.2 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 
SOME CHINOISERIES 


By EGan (Mew 


N aid of funds required by the Middlesex Hos- 
[ an admirable collection of eighteenth 

century works has been brought together at the 
Gill and Reigate Galleries. A particularly striking 
feature, and one which will interest collectors of 
to-day, is to be found in the many examples of 
those exotic paintings by unnamed Chinese artists 
such as were popular in their own country for many 
hundreds of years. This group, one understands, 
has been borrowed from the collections of Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Mr. Stephen Winkworth, Mr. L. Loewen- 
thal and Sir Arthur du Cros, and exhibits in many 
diverse ways the charm of that queerly sophisticated 
chinoiserie so greatly appreciated in Europe when 
Louis XV was king. 

At any time about two hundred years ago, the 
paintings of the Chinese at the back of mirrors 
were used with great effect in the decoration of 
palaces and in the salons of the great ones of the 
earth. This was the case in England as well as in 
France, Italy and all over Germany, as many stately 
rooms still attest. But as with so many other once 
fashionable vagaries, the taste for these elegant 
decorations was lost during a great part of the last 
century only to be revived in our day by the collector 
and the student of past arts. 

Although the general effect of these works was a 
delight to those 

Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew, 


and to the dilettanti of Queen Anne’s day and even to 


Frederick the Great, it is only in our period that the 
infinite skill in the drawing and the power of the 
colour has been fully acknowledged. Such cleverly 
handled groups as are seen in the painting here 
exhibited of a social gathering of Chinese noblewomen 
and children would be a remarkable tour de force 
for any of our highly cultivated artists of to-day 
and some of the landscapes and water fétes almost 
beyond European skill to even copy. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 435 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, July 31) 
Two Sports OFT SEEN ON ENGLISH GROUND, 

IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES RARELY FOUND; 
IN THIS WE “‘ CHASE THE FLYING BALL,”’ 
IN THAT, PRIDE MEETS WITH MANY A FALL. 


Philosophy of these in ‘‘ Sartor ’’ seek. 

‘* Garrulous?”’ No, sir: disinclined to speak. 
Fragrant and spicy ; always ends in smoke. 
Has strength to overthrow the sturdiest oak. 
Of breakfast dainty you shall take two-thirds. 
Pertaining to the origin of words. 

Old Time and I, for no man will we wait. 
Eyes wildly fixed betray his mournful state. 
To him it was that David fled away. 

10. Curtail a game which boys not seldom play. 
11. Too quick to swaliow all he reads or hears. 

12. From bloom to bloom her zigzag course she steers. 


OD 


Solution of Acrostic No, 433 


pE Ar 
A bysma L 
S kul L 
hi 
ritre A 
BR ita In 
ainfoi N 
nhur T 
N ucleu 
D uckwee D 
A rcan A 
Y eomanr Y 


Acrostic No, 433. Tihe winner is ‘‘ Madge,’’ Miss Addison. 
Scott, 12a Elsham Road, W.14, who has selected as her prize 
* The Congreves,’ by L. H. Thornton and P. Fraser, publisha 
by Murray and reviewed by us on July 12, Eleven other com. 
petitors named this hook, fifteen chose ‘ Company I have Kept, 
eleven ‘ Bengal Lancer,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—A, E., Ali, Bolo, Boskerris, Carlton, Bertram 
R. Carter, Miss Carter, Clam, Dhualt, T. Hartland, Martha, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden, 


One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, Barberry, Boote, Boris, Mrs, 
Robt. Brown, Buns, Mrs. J. Butler, Chip, J. R. Cripps, Ursul 
D’Ot, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, 
Gay, Iago, Jeff, Miss Kelly, Lilian, George W. Miller, M. I. R, 
Nony, Raven, Shorwell, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—J. Chambers, Maud Crowther, Falcon, 
Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, M. Milne, Margaret Owen, Rabbits, Rho 
Kappa. All others more. 

Light 11 baffled 27 solvers; Light 6, 12; Lights 2 and 3, 8, 
Light 5, 7; Lights 1 and 10, 3; Lights 7 and 8, 2; Lights 4 
and 9, 1. 

Stucco.—The brevity of definition in the admirable C.O,D, 
evidently mislead you. Chambers correctly defines enunciation 
as the ‘* manner of uttering or pronouncing.’’ The C.O.D. defines 
elocution as the ‘‘ manner. . . of oral delivery.”” Many who 
never practise Elocution have an excellent Enunciation: they 
pronounce their words distinctly, which accords with the 
definition in the C.O.D.: “ Enunciate, pronounce (words).”’ 


G. H. Ropo.px.—To become Insolvent a man must first get 
credit, and the Impecunious often find that difficult. Insolvency 
is seldom or never chronic; a bankrupt makes an arrangement 
with his creditors, or passes through the court, and starts again, 
It is rumoured that some find bankruptcy extremely profitable, 


Our Tuirty-Seconp QuarTeRLty the Sixth 
Round the following are leading: All Lights*solved: A. E,, 
Boskerris, Clam, Madge, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Sisyphus, C. J, 
Warden. One wrong: Bolo, Gay, Iago, St. Ives. Two wrong: 
Ali, Carlton, Dhualt, Sir Reginald Egerton, Cyril E. Ford, Jef, 
George W. Miller. Three wrong: Armadale, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Bertram R, Carter, Miss Carter, J. Chambers, H. M. Vaughan. 


and obtain 


INVEST 
YOUR 
SAVINGS 


FREE os INCOME -TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 18§5, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
: John Clifford, C.H. 
TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January 1st and July ist. Easy with 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Society’s Bankers. 


c. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., Manager 
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THE RED RING 


You can easily recognise the 
British- built Super Tyre. It 
is distinguished by a red ring 
where wall meets tread. 


You want to see that red ring 
on your tyres. It denotes a 
standard of Strength, Safety 
and Mileage that only India 
Super Tyres can offer. It is 
also a definite insurance against 
tyre damage duc to any causes 
whatever beyond your 
control. 


Our confidence in India Super 
Tyres is endorsed by the fact 
that the demand is now 
world-wide. 


INDIA 


SUPER 
TYRES 


—< is= 


= 


Concessionaires for Northern Ireland : 
INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. (I.F.S.) LTD. 
pay E. W. GWYNNE & CO. 7 Upper Liffey Street, Dublin, C.9 
vith- 34 Gloucester Street, Belfast 


Telephone : Dublin 43927 (2 lines) Telegrams: “Indityre, Dublin.” 


nny Telephone : Belfast 310 Telegrams: “Gwyntyre, Bélfast.” 


Telegrams and Cables: 


Bentley's 
Palsy 4141 -4145 : A.B.C. (eth Edition) Indiaowl, Inchinnan, Renfrew 


Private 


INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. creat sritainy LTD. 


INCHINNAN SCOTLAND 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


NTEREST in stocks and shares is likely to 
| remsi at a low ebb for the next few weeks. 

The present account is one of the three weeks un- 
popular variety. Stock Exchange history has 
established the fact that three-week accounts are 
notorious for a falling off in interest and a decrease 
in the turnover in stocks and shares. As_ the 
present account synchronizes with the summer holiday 
season, with general conditions in addition extremely 
unfavourable for stock market activity, it would 
appear probable that little of interest will trans- 
pire from a Stock Exchange point of view until 
September. Whether one is being too optimistic 
in suggesting a marked revival of interest in the 
autumn, the future will show. It will naturally 
depend on the home political position and the trend 
of commodity markets. 


COURTAULDS 


That the directors of Courtaulds, Limited, would 
declare a reduced interim dividend for the current 
year, was a foregone conclusion. Not merely has 
the Rayon industry participated in the general dis- 
comfort of recent months, but it was entirely demoral- 
ized by the refusal of Mr. Snowden to outline his 
intentions as regards the Silk Taxes prior to his 
Budget speech, with the result that all companies 
connected with this industry had to pass through 
some two months of utter stagnation due to the dis- 
inclination on the part of merchants to place orders 
pending a decision on the taxation question. Court- 
aulds have always enjoyed the privilege of standing 
at a level which only shows a comparatively small 
yield on their shares—a state of affairs which is 
likely to continue. In these circumstances, one 
feels that the cut in the interim dividend, which is 
likely to be followed by a cut in the final dividend, 
has already been discounted at the present price. 
A strong factor in favour of Courtaulds has been 
the sound and conservative policy adopted by its 
directorate in the past, which has left the company 
in a very strong financial position, able to withstand 
successfully a considerable period of industrial 
depression, 


GROCERY AMALGAMATION 


The details of the terms to be offered to share- 
holders in the Home and Colonial Stores, Meadow 
Dairy, Maypole Dairy, Pearks Dairies and the 
International Tea Stores, as a result of the amal- 
gamation of these companies into the Allied Stores, 
and the offer that is being made to Lipton share- 
holders, have led to a marking down of the prices 
of all the companies concerned. This is in accordance 
with Stock Exchange custom when an anxiously 
awaited scheme is published, and must not be taken 
as any reflection on the prospects of the new com- 
pany. The scheme itself has been drawn up in an 
extremely comprehensive and equitable manner, and 
scrutiny of the proposals prompts one to say that the 
scheme should prove acceptable to all concerned. 
As to the prospects of Allied Stores, on the earnings 
of the last twelve months it should show profits 
equivalent to 26 per cent. on its ordinary share 
capital, which will exceed £6,000,000 and will follow 


some 47,000,000 of prior charges. It is suggested 
that when the market in Allied Stores eventually 
settles down the 5s. share should be standing ip 
the neighbourhood of 15s. Investors who favour 
this class of holding should watch the prices of 
the shares of the various companies concerned for 
favourable opportunities of acquiring an interest jp 
Allied Stores, by purchasing shares of one of the 
component companies which may temporarily be 
relatively the cheapest in the group. 


FURNESS WITHY 


Although the report of Furness Withy and 
Company, for the year ended April 30 last, shows 
some falling off in profits as compared with the 
previous year, it can be deemed a highly satisfactory 
document and its perusal prompts me to suggest not 
merely that existing shareholders can retain their 
interests with safety, but that at the present level 
the shares present an excellent medium for per 
manent investment purposes. Shareholders are 
to receive 10 per cent. in dividends, less tax, which 
is the same rate as for the two previous years. A 
scrutiny of the balance sheet shows the strength of 
the position. General reserves figure at £2,212,714, 
while, in addition, the company’s bankers’ balance, 
Treasury bills, etc., amount to no less than £538,644, 
The attention of readers of these notes has been 
drawn in the past to the sound and conservative 
management which this company has enjoyed, a 
further example of which is afforded by the inform. 
ation above referred to. 


KIA-ORA 


Shareholders in Kia-Ora, Limited, will be interested 
to learn that the control of the company has passed 
to Schweppes, Limited, as a result of that company 
acquiring a large block of Kia-Ora shares, and 
that three Schweppes directors are joining the 
Kia-Ora board. .A favourable opinion of both these 
companies has been expressed in these notes in the 
past, and it is now suggested that the recently 
reached arrangement should prove beneficial to all con- 
cerned. Meanwhile, it appears that Kia-Ora share 
holders would be well advised to retain their interests, 
which, in their class, appear promising holdings. 


EDMUNDSON’S ELECTRICITY 


Recently the public were invited to subscribe for 
the 5 per cent. debenture stock of the Edmundson’s 
Electricity Corpofation, Limited. Owing to general 
conditions at the time of the issue, a large portion 
of it was left in the hands of underwriters. In my 
opinion, this is one of the most attractive debentures 
on offer at the moment. The debenture, of which 
there is {1,000,000 in issue, is a first floating 
charge upon over 70 electric supply undertakings, 
all operating in, England. These undertakings 
last year had a gross revenue from the sale of 
electricity of over £1,100,000 and sold _ over 
80,000,000 units to some 75,000 customers. The 
profits available are sufficient to meeting the charge 
on the debenture stock over four times, which is 
eliminating any additional revenue to be derived 
from the £1,000,000 sterling just put into the 
business. 


TAURUS 


COMPANY MEETING. 


In this issue will be found a report of the meeting 
of Furness Withy. and Co., Limited. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 
FURNESS, WITHY AND CO., LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TIMES FOR SHIPPING 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual General Meeting of Furness, Withy 
and Co., Ltd., was held on July 23 at the registered office of the 
company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bt., who presided, said: The balance 
sheet is one which I feel perfectly sure will be regarded by all 
shareholders as entirely satisfactory. I cannot say quite the 
same of the profit and loss account, but I can at least say that 
it is satisfactory having regard to existing conditions, Thd 
account shows a reduction in profit of about £58,000, a fact 
for which I have no doubt you will have been well prepared 
by the more or less general experience of commercial undertakings 
during the past year. Notwithstanding this reduction in profit 
we are in a position to maintain the ordinary dividend at 10 per 
cent. per annum and to put aside for depreciation the same amount 
as a year ago, viz., £250,000, leaving the amount to be carried 
forward to the current year at £236,171. 

I think it is common knowledge that the shipping industry is 
passing through a most difficult period. The simple and elemen- 
tary cause, viz., the excess of supply over demand, is equally 
common knowledge and common to a good many other industries 
to-day, but the fundamental reasons for this state of affairs are 
both difficult to elucidate and impossible—so far as shipowners 
are concerned—to control. Our business is the overseas carriage 
of commodities, and in the ordinary way heavy production, 
whether it be of crops, raw materials or of manufactured articles, 
might be expected to lead to greater activity in the movement of 
those commodities between the nations of the world. So far 
as my knowledge goes, there is at present no lack of production 
either of food stuffs, raw materials or manufactured articles. 
Yet there is no active movement. It may, therefore, be fairly 
assumed that to some extent the trouble lies in the contraction 
of buying power brought about by the contraction of credit. In 
consequence of this contraction of credit and buying power com- 
modity prices have been falling for some time past and similarly 
the price of shipping services has fallen for the same fundamental 
reasons. 

I would not have it thought that I am weighed down by existing 
conditions, On the contrary I view the future with a greater 
measure of optimism than I have felt for some time past. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


Tue RECOGNISED OF THE Prorgssion.”’ 


THE 


Solicitors Journal 


To get into Immediate 
TOUCH with the 
LEGAL Profession 


ADVERTISE in 
The Solicitors’ Journal 


THE SUMMER 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


was published on SATURDAY, rath JULY 
For positions, spaces available, advertising 
rates, &c., apply af once. 
The Assistant Editor, “ The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, £.C.4. (’Phone: Holborn 1853) 


““* THe Sorictrors’ JouRNAL ’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,” — 


The Hon, Mr. Justice McCardie. 


usual features. — 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
and MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


The Cowes Number of the Yachting Monthly 
and Marine Motor Magazine will be on sale 
OXs on Friday, August 1st. Published at the usual Ons 
F price of 2s., this special number will contain 55. 
per copy _ articles of particular interest to those attending per annum 
Cowes during ‘ The Week,’ in addition to the 
Order your copy now. 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefull executed, 
Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. iss Nancy 


McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports, 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS 


ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. of ODO paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Bilattis ”’ 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 


Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Personal 


NOT FALLING DOWN, but going up. Complete the new 
Middlesex, Donations to the Middlesex Hospital, W.1. 


To Let 


DELIGHTFUL self-contained FLAT in famous old TUDOR 

MANSION, with 200 feet riverside frontage ; double carriage 

drive and surrounded by an acre of well-wooded and laid-out 
gardens attended to by owner’s gardener; eight good rooms, 
including bath, electric lighting, cooking and heating; every 
labour-saving kitchen device; tennis courts; lock-up garage; 
inclusive yearly rent £175.—D, E. M., Ye Old Friary, Old 
Windsor, Berks, or ’phone Park 8214 after 7 p.m. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 

advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 

given free of on e to parents stating their requirements 
(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 
etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1, Telephone: Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 26.7.1930 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Gra 
Appleton Foulis Noel Douglas 
Arrowsmith Gy Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson liarper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam's 
Benn Heinemann Richards Prese 
Bles Herbert Routledge 
Brentano's Hodder & Sampson Lew 
Burne & Oates odge Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson S.P.C.K. 
Collins egan Paul Stan! Paul 
Crosby Knopf The Hi 
Dent Labour Publishing Ce. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin Mathews and Lock 
Marrot Mi 
Faber & Faber Murray rt 


Competitors must cut ent and enclose this compen 


Shipping 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA | 


nder Contract -M. Government) 
Frequent and Reguler Saili 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete., MEDI , 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BUR CEYLON STRAITS, 
CHINA, ASEAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEW ZEALAND, ete., ete., etc. 

B.1. Tickets changea also Tickets of 
Zealand Shipping Companies 


from 
RRANEAN, EGYPT 


. & O., Orient and ayy 


Hotels 


NEWTON COURT HOTEL 
OLD WINDSOR 


First-class Residential Hotel, fully licensed. Situated in beauti- 
ful grounds of 20 acres. Terms moderate. Tennis, Putting 
Green, Croquet, Clock Golf, Motor Launches, Punts and Canoes, 


| 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone Bath 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6 Beautiful Ballroom 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 436, is 2 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Cricket, Those ‘* Ashes.’’ The Australian Tour of 1928 by Noble, 
6s, Published 15s. © 


Noble. The Game’s the Thing. With Foreword by Lord Harris, 
3s. 6d. 


Francisco De Goya by August Mayer, 22s. Published 42s. 


John Sargent. His Life and Work. With Catalogue of his Works. 
by W. H. Downes, 16s, Published 30s, 


Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. 
Published 25s, 


The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub 
lished 25s. 


New 13s, & 


Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 
ea of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 
6 6s. 


Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 64 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols, £6 5s. Pub 
fished 47 7s. 


Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralp 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 


Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919, 12s. 6d. 
Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 
Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 2us. &@ 


Nudity in Modern Life by a Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 


Harper’s Haunted Houses. Published 12s. 6d. 
Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 
English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 & 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Published the Proprietors, 
bi . Paul, in the County of London, and Printed 


Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Temple Ba 
by Harsert Retacn, Lrv., 


r 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 
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